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President’s Desk 


Each year as Christmas comes, the hearts of men grow tender and more 
loving. The little Child, born in a manger, because there was no room in 
the inn, grows in influence as the centuries pass. He came to earth to teach 

men how to live, how to meet temptation, how to do God’s 
CHRISTMAS work in the world. “Unless ye become as a little child, ye 
cannot enter therein’ He said to His disciples. 

The world is grasping the meaning of that statement as never before. 
It is asking in countless ways why the innocence of childhood cannot be pre- 
served. This is the vital question for fathers and mothers to-day. 

Parents everywhere are preparing gifts for the children, expressing 
their love by making the day joyous and happy. The richest gift that can 
be given is to make the Christ life so real to the little child that it will be his 
inspiration and ideal. No Christmas is complete without the story of the 
babe born in Bethlehem, of the boy bent on doing His father’s business, of 
the man who gave His life that mankind might be saved. No one can look 
into the faces of the children, the men and’ women of Oberammergau with- 
out seeing in them the holy peace that the world cannot give. They live 
daily in the thought of Christ and His disciples. They live out in 
thought and act the scenes of His life on earth. It has made them sincere, 
genuine, simple and childlike in their faith. The early Chrstians used the 
drama as a means of teaching the people. Even now in sotne of the old 
convents Christmas is ushered in by a vivid portrayal of the scenes on that 
Christmas day so long ago. Those who have seen it describe it 
most impressive. 
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In some parts of England the practice of going from house to house 
singing “Christian, Awake, Salute the Morn When Christ the Lord was 
Born!” still prevails, and is a beautiful, solemn recognition of the day. 

Christmas for all time should be a holy day. It should be a day of rejoic- 
ing, and the giving and receiving of gifts should always be the expression of 
love. When Christmas becomes perfunctory, the day a burden because count- 
less gifts must be exchanged, something is wrong. The spirit of Christmas 
is all that makes the day greater than any day in the year. It is the spirit of 
love and service. Let the children, too, participate in the giving and the 
serving. 


ee The Second International Congress on 
THE SECOND " Child-Welfare will be held in Washington, D. C.., 
INTERNATIONAL April 25 to May 2, 1911, under the auspices 
CONGRESS aa ins of the National Congress of Mothers and 
ON CHILD-WELFARE Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The general outline of the program will cover the relations and duties 
of home, school, church and‘ State to child-welfare. The cooperation of 
specialists on each phase of the subject will be secured. The Religious Edu- 
cation Association has consented to take charge of the program regarding the 
relation of the church to the children’s welfare. At its annual convention 
in Providence in February the main topic of consideration is the place of 
the home in religious training. The codperation of all organized forces in 
study and promotion of child-welfare is one of the hopeful signs of the 
present time. 

Washington is at its best in April, and the Congress immediately fol- 
iows the National Convention of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
enabling those who are members of both to attend both conventions. 


The broad, loving spirit of the brother- 

THE SPIRIT OF THE hood of man and the fatherhood of God 

CONGRESS OF MOTHERS was never more clearly expressed than in 

the call sent out by Mrs. Theodore W. Bir- 

ney and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst for the first National Congress of Mothers 
in 1897. 

The appeal was “to all mankind and to all womankind, regardless of 
creed, race or condition, to recognize that in the child lies the hope of the 
race, and that the republic’s greatest work is to save the children.” 

The call recognized that we are all children of one Father, and that 
His love extends to each one of His children. It was a call to every mother 
to enlist under the banner of service to God in giving to His little ones the 
opportunity to develop under favorable conditions. It was the call of women 
who recognize religion as above any sect, who believe that the poorest and 
humblest child has a place and a work to do in God’s scheme of the universe. 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew or Gentile men and women, all were bidden’ to par- 
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ticipate in the work of the Congress. Never has there been an organization 
where a broader spirit of tolerance and sympathy has been shown. — It is 
the Father’s work. Deeply religious, absolutely non-sectarian! Surely that is 
the spirit which should animate an organization working for child-welfare. 

Hundreds of women have come into the Congress since that call. Many 
of them do not know of the broad catholic spirit in which it was founded. 
There are still some who feel that all of God’s truth is bounded by their 
own special creed. There are still those who do not realize that “In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions,” that in His love for His children 
He does not expect that all humanity will have the same views or opinions, 
that what helps one may not do the same for another. Love to God and to 
all mankind embody His two great commandments. The Congress of Mothers 
invites to its membership women of every creed, offering equal advantages 
and privileges for all. 

Mrs. Theodore W. Birney entered into the life beyond three years ago 
this month. No one who knew her and how deeply her heart was given to 
the cause of childhood can doubt that in one of the Father’s mansions her life 
is still given to serving the little ones. God gave to her the call to awaken 
mothers to the sacredness of their work. As He put into the heart of a 
Moses, and called him to do His work, so through all the ages He has 
worked through human agencies to give His messages to mankind. As in 
the days of Moses, there are many who say, “Who am I to speak unto my 
brethren? I am slow of speech and of a halting tongue.” Now, as then, He 
gives the words and ability to those who forget self and with hearts open to 
Him strive to give His message. 

It is a sacred message which, through the mouths of many men and 
women to-day is being given to the world. It is well in this month of 
Christmas, the birth month of Mrs. Birney into life eternal, that those on 
whom her work has fallen should think well of the holiness and greatness of 
its purpose, of the loving tolerance and patience which should characterize it. 

The Congress is not for the privileged few. It is for all who see in the 
child the hope of the race, who believe that in a glorified and enlightened 
fatherhood and motherhood the children will rise to heights hitherto unknown. 


State meetings of the Mothers’ Congress have been 

SEVEN STATE held in seven States during October and November, viz. : 

CONGRESSES _ Iowa, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. 

The reports given under State news are full of inspiration and sugges- 
tions. There can be no doubt in the mind of any one who knows the great 
purpose of the Congress that it has in hand the basic work for the uplift 
of humanity. Intelligent, sympathetic fatherhood and motherhood and good 
home-making are essential to race progress. 











Department of Child Hygiene 
Edited by HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 
CLEAN SCHOOLHOUSES 


The Standard of Healthfulness for Schoolhouses Should be That of the Best 
Kept Homes 


Dust is at last recognized as a very 
common cause of ill health. The dusts 
from stone, metal and glass works, 
from coal mines, cotton mills and other 
dusty labor cause diseases having spe- 
cial names. Tuberculosis has been 
called “the house disease,” 7. ¢., dusty 
housework has its bad effects. That 
the “house disease” is tuberculosis is 
because bacilli scattered by consump- 
tives’ at home are not quickly killed by 
sunlight and fresh air, our houses 
shut out so much of them. 

The Bureau of the Census is intro- 
ducing a new classification, “occupa- 
tional one used in some 
other countries over fifty years. Vari- 
ous trades are being investigated to 
learn how they affect the health of 
their workers, and the result will be 
improvement of workrooms. The 
chief business of women in this direc- 
tion is to improve children’s work- 
rooms—the schoolrooms. 

Last month we gave some of the facts 
concerning nervous disorders and, 
especially, tuberculosis among children 
and teachers. Since then one more 
State has been added to the four giv- 
ing women full power to keep school- 
houses clean. The women of five great 
States, Wyoming, Coloradv, Utah, 
Idaho, and the latest, Washington, 
have special responsibility for the 
neglect—mothers and home makers, 
“the points of view our Governments 
have suffered so long without.” 


diseases,” 


II. 


It is said that one cubic inch of ordi- 
nary country air contains 2,000 dust 
particles, while in the city it contains 
3,000,000 made up of dried manure 
and sputum, house and shop sweep- 
ings, tobacco, ashes, soot, particles of 
iron, glass and stone. Schools often 
have also much chalk dust. 

There are very few germs of con- 
tagious diseases in dust, specially out- 
door dust. They are destroyed by dry- 
ing and light, and scattered by winds. 
There are, however, many pus germs 
in all kinds of dust. 

Dust causes catarrhal conditions of 
nose, throat and bronchial tubes by 
irritating them. These congested sur- 
faces are in the best condition for any 
disease germs falling on them to mul- 
tiply. In this way dust invites ill 
health, adenoid conditions, sore eyes, 
tuberculosis, and possibly the infantile 
paralysis we do not yet fully under- 
stand. 

To keep school floors as free as pos- 
sible from dust that the air may be fit 
for children to live in, there are two 
things necessary for mothers to see 
about. 

The first is to see that floors are in a 
condition to be kept clean. A floor 
rough, or splintered, or with cracks, 
such as good housekeepers would not 
have uncovered at home, is unfair to 
have for children and teachers at 
school. Cracks cannot be kept clean; 
splinters and roughnesses make clean- 
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ing so hard (almost impossible) that 
it is neglected. 

The best thing for mothers to do is 
to cover such floors with a good lin- 
oleum. I do not see why linoleum is 
not more generally used for school 
floors. It should have a surface that 
will show the dust and allow it to be 
easily wiped off. Some surfaces have 
a dull roughish finish that hides it and 
holds it. The good housekeeper’s ob- 
ject is to find the dust and remove all 
there is out of the room as promptly 
and easily as possible. 

Ferryboats, gunboats, libraries and 
other structures where floors receive 
hard usage use heavy linoleums, some 
of them noiseless as well. These are 
rather expensive at first, but I am not 
sure that in the end they are so. The 
ordinary inlaid linoleum is less expen- 
sive, and will last so long that it is 
worth laying. I know a hard used 
school floor where it is just giving out 
after fifteen years. 

A housekeeper should carefully su- 
pervise laying the linoleum, seeing that 
no cracks are left, specially at the 
sides, which the average workman will 
almost always leave. If laid to curve 
up against the walls it is better, and 
corners should also be made concave. 
The metal corners for sale at hardware 
stores are desirable for corners of 
rooms and stairs. There are also con- 
cave moldings that can be laid along 
the sides of rooms so that dirt may be 
more thoroughly and easily removed; 
for the easier, the oftener. 

Mothers’ clubs, convinced of the 
vital importance of cleanliness in 
schools, can find the money to do these 
things in this age of generous giving 
and generous work. I know two or 
three teachers who have laid linoleum 


at their own expense—one more in- 
stance of these overtaxed and poorly 
paid women showing more intelligent 
appreciation of children’s rights than 
parents or school boards. 


When this first condition has been 
secured, floors with smooth surfaces 
and concave angles, there come next 
the problems of proper cleaning. 

Good housekeepers all over the coun- 
try unquestionably can have school 
floors. kept as clean as their home 
floors, for a few janitors are doing it, 
and while doing it stir up only the little 
dust it seems impossible to avoid. 

One of the most interesting floors I 
have seen is in a crowded school in the 
heart of a smoky city. It was eight 
years old when I saw it, hard pine, 
and showed the yellow grain almost as 
bright as if laid that month. The 
janitor had never used water on it. 
He had always used a hair broom in 
whose wooden cross bar was a little 
reservoir holding a spoonful of kero- 
sene oil. This escaped in barely enough 
quantity to keep the hairs oiled, but 
much short of dripping. Housewives 
know that a few drops of kerosene in 
dishwashing or laundering is an excel- 
ient cleanser. It is an excellent germ 
killer, too. Such a broom, therefore, 
intelligently used, prevented much dust 
ving, as well as cleaning thoroughly ; 
and the slight odor, as I specially no- 
ticed, was all gone before school 
opened in the morning. 

I have asked other janitors why they 
did not use this broom. They said 
either that they had not heard of it, 
or that they “tried it but it got out of 
order.” No janitor should be ap- 
pointed without mechanical skill to 
keep tools in order and to make simple 
repairs about the school. 







































A few janitors pin rough cloth 
(carpet) full of oil and turpentine 
mixture around brooms and get admir- 
able results, a clean floor that hardly 
soils a white cloth, without stirring up 
much dust. Sawdust wet with water 
is not good, as minute splinters remain 
that make an irritating dust. It may 
answer for stables or cellars. Sawdust 
that has absorbed oil and turpentine is 
less objectionable. 

There is one positive danger in using 
any of these methods for lessening 
dust. It is that some principals and 
‘janitors assume that o dust rises, or 
“not enough to do any harm.’ They 
therefore sweep corridors and even 
school rooms while schools are in ses- 
sion. I have more than once seen this 
done, the air being irritatingly dusty 
to anyone not determined that he 
would not see it—or. would not admit 
it. Children and teachers are shut in 
and cannot help themselves. Mothers 
can stop it if they wil. 

Dr. John N. Hurty, health officer of 
Indianapolis, writes approvingly of a 
lawsuit against school authorities 
brought by parents whose child was 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 


—MatTTHEW ARNOLD. 
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undoubtedly injured by the unsanitari- 
ness of the school. He believes the 
quickest way of bringing school people 
into line with health methods will be a 
few more such legal processes. 

Wooden floors properly scrubbed 
with soap and water are refreshingly 
clean, and smell so; but even hard- 
wood floors will wear rough with this 
treatment. One school I have seen 
with clean white floors and fresh, sweet 
air has one of its three stories 
scrubbed every Saturday in rotation, 
so that once every three weeks the 
floors on each story are thoroughly 
cleaned. Average janitors, I am often 
told, think scrubbing floors women’s 
work, and will not do it themselves. 
It is so hard and disagreeable that they 
pronounce it “unnecessary,” and their 
opinion prevails. 

Linoleum after sweeping, with a 
hair broom preferably, can easily be 
made clean with a cloth or mop 
slightly oiled, or by washing. 

School floors should be cleaned as 
often as is necessary to keep them as 
wholesome as in well-kept homes. 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still 
In mystery our soul abides; 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 
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Woman’s Contribution to the Country 
Life Movement 


By F. H. BAILEY, Chairman of the Country Life Commission Appointed by 
President Roosevelt* 


It is a satisfaction to welcome the 
members of the National Congress of 
Mothers to the College of Agriculture, 
because on them and on such as they 
represent depend to a greater extent 
than we realize the nature and extent 
of the movement for a better country 
life. The primary purpose of this Col- 
lege of Agriculture is to do what it 
can to redirect rural civilization. This 
redirection is to be brought about by 
many means, as better farming, better 
economic relations, and better social 
welfare. 

The farming business is a co-part- 
nership business. It is a partnership 
between a man and a woman. There 
is no other great series of occupations 
in which such co-partnership is so es- 
sential to success. The home is on the 
farm, and a part of it. As the home 
part is, so the agricultural part is. The 
number of middle-aged unmarried men 
living on farms is very small. In fact, 
it is quite impossible to live on a farm 
and to run it advantageously without 
family relation. 

- It follows, then, that if the farming 
business is to contribute to the redirec- 
tion of country life, the woman has re- 
sponsibilities as well as the man. Now, 
the farmer himself cannot have great 
influence in redirecting the affairs of 
his community until he is first master 
of his own problem; that is, until he 
is a first-class farmer. In the same 
way, a woman cannot expect to have 
much influence in furthering the af- 
fairs of her rural community until she 


*Address to New York Assembly of Mothers, Ithaca. 
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also is master of her own problem, and 
her problem is primarily the house- 
holding end of the farm. While mas- 
tering one’s own problem, the farmer 
or his wife may also contribute directly 
to the progress of the community. It 
is possible to make ordinary house- 
holding accomplish very much for 
rural betterment, for every advance in 
the management of the household con- 
tributes to the general welfare; it sets 
new ideas under way. 

If the farming business must in gen- 
eral be reorganized, so also must the 
householding part of it be reorganized. 
The solution of the farm labor prob- 
lem, for example, lies not alone merely 
in securing more farm “hands” but 
in so directing and shaping the busi- 
ness that less farm hands will be 
needed to secure a given economic 
result; so also the solution of the 
household problem is not merely the 
securing of more household help but 
the simplification of householding it- 
self. 

So far as possible the labor that is 
necessary to do the work of the open 
country, whether indoors or outdoors, 
should be resident labor. The labor 
difficulty increases with reduction in 
the size of the family. Families of 
moderate size develop responsibility, 
and cooperation is forced on all mem- 
bers of it, with marked effect on char- 
acter. The single child is likely to 
develop selfishness rather than co- 
operation and a sense of responsibility. 
To a large extent the responsibility of 
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the household should rest on the 
girls of the family; and all children, 
whether boys or girls, should be 
brought up in the home in habits of 
industry. 

It is fairly possible by means of 
simplification of householding and by 
a cooperative industry amongst all 
members of the family, so to reduce 
the burden on the farm wife that she 
may have time and strength to de- 
vote to the vital affairs of the com- 
munity. 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

It is essential that we simplify our 
ideals in cooking, in ornament, in 
apparel, and in furnishing; that we 
construct more convenient and work- 
able residences ; that we employ labor- 
saving devices for the house as well 
as for the barns and the fields. 

We are so accustomed to the ordi- 
nary modes of living that we scarcely 
realize what amount of time and 
streneth might be saved by a simpli- 
fied table and by imore thoughtful 
methods of preparing food. In re- 
spect to houses, it should be remem- 
bered that the present farm dwellings 
are getting old. Within the next gen- 
eration a good part of the farmhouses 
in the eastern states must be either 
rebuilt or remodeled. The first con- 
sideration is so to build.or remodel 
them that steps may be saved to the 
housewife. We have not thought, in 
the past, that a woman’s steps cost 
time and energy. Within ten years 
all first-class farm houses will have 
running water, both into the house and 
out of the house. 

It is rather strange that in our dis- 
cussions of the farm labor problem 
we do not realize that a gasoline en- 
gine or a water engine may save the 


labor of a man. Farmers are putting 
power into their barns. They should 
also put power into the house. This 
may be accomplished by means of a 
small movable engine that can be used 
either in the house or barn, or else by 
installing an engine in a small build- 
ing betwixt the house and the barn, 
so that it can be connected either way. 
This can be used to lighten much 
household labor, as pumping of water, 
meat chopping, laundering, dish wash- 
ing, vacuum cleaning, and the like. 

Eventually there must be some form 
of community cooperation in the coun- 
try to save household labor. Already 
the care of milk has been taken from 
great numbers of farm homes by the 
cooperative creamery, or at least by 
the building of a milk house in which 
the men by the use of machinery per- 
form labor that was once done by the 
housewife. Whenever there is a co- 
operative creamery there may also be 
other cooperative attachments, as a 
laundry, or other appliances. It will 
be more difficult to bring about co- 
operative in these regards in country 
districts than in the city, but with the 
coming of good roads, telephones, and 
better vehicles, it will be constantly 
more easy to accomplish. 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMMUNITY. 


[ have said that it is important that 
the country woman have strength and 
time to engage in the vital affairs of 
the community. I am thinking of the 
public sentiment that women can make 
on any question that they care to 
discuss thoroughly and_ collectively 
whether this sentiment is for better 
orcharding, better fowls, better roads, 
extending of telephones, improving of 
the schoolhouse, or church, or library. 
It is important that women in the 
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country come together to discuss wom- 
an’s work, and also form intelligent 
opinions on farming questions in gen- 
eral. The tendency of all “sociables” 
in country and town is to bring per- 
sons together to eat, to gossip, and to 
be entertained. We need to redirect 
all these meetings, and to devote at 
least a part of every such meeting to 
some real and serious work which it 
is worth while for busy and intelligent 
persons to undertake. 

This Mothers’ Congress, and every 
other organization of women, should 
endeavor to extend their branches and 
their influence into the open country as 
well as into the cities and towns. 
Every public movement now has re- 
sponsibility to country life questions 
as well as to town questions. 

I think it important that there be 
some means and reason for every farm 
woman going away from home at 
least once a week, and this aside from 
going to town to trade. There should 
be some place where they come to- 
gether on a different basis from that 
of the ordinary daily routine and the 
usual buying and selling. I do not 
know where this social center should 
develop. In some communities it 
might center in the church parlor. The 
center should be permanent, if pos- 
sible. It should be a place to which 
any woman in a community has a right 
to go. An ideal place for such a center 
would be the rural library, and I hope 
that such libraries may arise in every 
country community, not only that they 
may supply books, but that they may 
help provide a meeting-place on semi- 
social lines. I think that if I were a 


woman in charge of a rural library, 
| should never be satisfied with my 
work until I had got every woman in 
the community in the habit of coming 
to the library once every week. 

I think it is very important that the 
woman of the farm, as well as the 
man, havea real anchor in their nature 
environment. It is as necessary to the 
woman as to the man that her mind be 
open to the facts and phenomena and 
objects that are everywhere about her, 
as the winds and weather, the plants 
and birds, the fields and streams and 
woods. It is one of the best resources 
in life to be able to distinguish the 
songs and calls of the country birds, 
and it should be a part of the educa- 
tion of every person, and particularly 
of every country person, to have this 
respite. The making of a garden is 
much more than the growing of the 
radishes and tomatoes and petunias. 
It is the experience in the out-of-doors, 
the contact with realities, the personal 
joy of seeing things germinate and 
grow and reproduce their kind. 

I said in the beginning that this Col- 
lege of Agriculture stands for the bet- 
terment of rural conditions in general ; 
therefore, it is important that it at- 
tack the householding part of farm 
life as well as the agricultural part. It 
is for this reason that we are develop- 
ing the woman’s work in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in the same 
spirit that we are developing the man’s 
work. This work is only beginning in 
this institution. In the nature of the 
case it must grow exceedingly, for the 
farm home is a coordinate part of the 
farm and the cornerstone of rural so- 
ciety. 
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Little Children of Oberammergau Carrying Palm Branches at 


Jesus’ Entry into Jerusalem—in the Passion Play. 
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Stories and Story Telling 


Story telling is one of the most 
ancient methods of preserving historic 
incidents. All our valuable informa- 
tion of the earliest history of civilized 
nations was preserved and transmitted 
by means of stories. Our greatest 
classics are but the poetic dress of 
the records of national. life passed 
from lip to lip, until collected and 
arrested in the rhythmic garb of an 
Iliad, an Odyssey, an Edda or a Saga. 

In modern life, history and_ bi- 
ography have largely taken the place of 
the earlier national stories, but we still 
assert the taste of our ancestors in the 
predominance of the novel, which is 
generally admitted to be the flower of 
literature in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. We need no col- 
lected or collated proofs, that the taste 
for stories is not acquired, they are all 
about us and have been in existence 
and recognized from earliest recorded 
time. 

Children are not different from their 
elders in their constant demand for 
stories, but while man grown has lost 
much of flexibility, the child is still in 
the plastic state which allows him not 
only to be moved, but to be molded. 
When we recall that on the eve of bat- 
tle the leaders of old caused the brave 
deeds of ancestors to be recited to their 
warriors to inspire them to heroic 
action, we cannot deny a like effect 
upon our children, to the narration 
of great achievements, of beneficent 
deeds, or of beautiful actions. Chil- 
dren are also influenced in their de- 
mand for stories by a desire which is 
largely blunted in the adult. They 
wish to fully identify themselves with 
the world. They long to feel them- 
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selves a link in the chain which con- 
nects “long—long ago” with “after 
while.” Their insatiable curiosity 
means more than the curiosity of age. 
They wish to know that they may be. 
It is the workings of the kindergart- 
ner’s law of continuity which so few 
grasp. It is this desire on the part of 
the child to connect himself with the 
world, that makes the story so valu- 
able an adjunct in the training of the 
little ones. If properly selected and 
well told, it will create ideals to nul- 
lify much of the bad impressions of 
every-day life. Too high a value can- 
not be placed upon the historical and 
biographical tales with which our own 
history abounds, because these appeal 
more directly to the children as being 
about people and things that immedi- 
ately concern themselves, with which 
our own history abounds, because 
these appeal more directly to the chil- 
dren as being about people and things 
with which they are in some way con- 
nected. That they may say “He was 
our Jefferson,” makes the lesson of 
patriotism and simplicity stronger. 
Children may have an abstract moral 
sense of right and wrong, but in the 
normal child, it is not very active; 
while concrete goodness as embodied 
in the life of a grown up man ofr 
woman, whom the world delights to 
honor, is to him a thing quite worthy 
of imitation. 

It is the same childish characteristic 
which deeply interests the little ones 
in the nature stories, and which makes 
these stories so effective in cultivating 
the sense, sensibility, and sentiment. 
At first, interested in the animal as 
different from himself, yet in some 











way a part of man’s life, his very 
highest point is reached in the realiza- 
tion of the nearness and similarity of 
animal and plant life. The mutual 
dependence, the giving and taking be- 
tween the human being and the lower 
animal and plant, appeal to the love of 
continuity, and give a_ reasonable 
answer to the one vast “why” which 
constitutes the child. Nature stor- 
ies appeal much more forcibly than 
nature facts, because in the form of a 
story the data is given life and inti- 
mate relation to the human world. For 
instance, the bare statement in regard 
to the ants and their eggs and grubs 
produce very little impression upon a 
child, while the same ideas presented 
as a story of mothers and babes seizes 
upon the imagination and arouses sym- 
pathy and tenderness, because they are 
brought within the sphere of the 
child’s experience. He feels that it is 
the “me ant.” It is only through the 
ego that the soul is touched. 

But the reasons why children enjoy 
stories so much needs no further 
analysis; the fact that they do enjoy 
them is enough for our purpose, which 
may be to convey information, to fur- 
nish material for play, to teach right 
living for body or morals, to cultivate 
the taste, to develop the sensibility, or 
to give pure enjoyment alone. Usually 
most of these results will be combined, 
as the story which aims at one impres- 
sion alone is apt to be a failure, be- 
cause it is not true to nature. It is 
for this reason that the old fashioned 
Sunday-school tale has produced so 
little effect. The normal child wants 
to be treated as a rational being, and 
only by treating him as such can the 
best results be obtained. Stories of 
extremely bad children, or of ex- 
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tremely good ones are lies, and the 
child knows that they do not illustrate 
every day life. 

The choice of stories is most im- 
portant, and no mother or teacher 
should leave it to chance or depend 
entirely upon the recommendations of 
others. She should study carefully 
the interest, the style and the use of 
each story, and its adaptability to her 
own powers of narration. It must be 
interesting not only from her own 
point of view, but from that of the 
child. It must be free from much 
analysis and description and full of 
incident. It must be direct, and deal 
with things in a way quite within the 
comprehension of the youngsters, 
whether as fact or fancy. Not that it 
should employ only simple or one syl- 
labled words; nothing could be further 
from the best way. A simple style 
does not necessitate the use of com- 
monplace or short words. Since the 
child is deeply interested, his mind is 
in that intensely active state that al- 
lows it to assimilate new words and 
high forms of expression that would 
be beyond his powers in ordinary talk. 
Children are usually verbatim report- 
ers, and the wise story teller will 
always consider this valuable results 
of the verbal dress. I do not mean 
that the language should be correct, 
that goes without saying, but it should 
be elevated and picturesque; such as 
one might acquire by a close study of 
Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book” and 
Church’s Iliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid, 
in which the style is simple, yet very 
poetic, and slightly removed from the 
ordinary conversational form. In 
choosing nature stories do not select 
those that are beyond the narrator’s 
own powers of explanation, and make 
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sure that every point can be illus- 
trated by analogy with the child’s 
experience. 

If a biography is needed, choose a 
tale that does not dwell an abnormally 
on some moral virtue. Select one that 
tells of a good life, simply, and natur- 
ally lived. The lives of Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Washington, Marion, 
Grant, Lincoln, Garfield, Lucretia 
Mott, Miss Willard, the Howes, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Clara Barton, and 
Victoria are full of interesting inci- 
dents that serve to illustrate homely 
every day duties, willingly and well 
performed; deeds of self-sacrifice 
whose good effects are otherwise dem- 
onstrated than by the death of the per- 
former; brave deeds by which each 
one of us is the gainer. 

If imaginative stories are desired, 
one does not need to even glance into 
the large class represented by Alice in 
Wonderland. So long as we have a 
multitude of imaginative and poetic 
tales that have stood the test of ages 
and are now classic, why should we 
run the risk of choosing the wrong 
thing from the moderns. The beau- 
tiful and valuable fact, about these 
older ones, is that those from the dif- 
ferent nations are constantly illustrat- 
ing and explaining each other. The 
same characters reappear in the differ- 
ent atmosphere of the various races; 
so unlike and yet so alike that it seems 
to me the child can in no other way 
so fully realize the great unity which 
binds together the great diversity of 
the world. To hear of the romantic 
career of Apollo in the sunny lands 
of the south, and to suddenly waken to 
the fact that that mirror of chivalry and 
knightly tenderness combined with the 
rugged virtues of the North land, Sig- 
fried, are but the Greek and Teutonic 


forms for the all conquering sun, is to 
realize more fully racial differences and 
man’s unity. These discoveries of old 
friends are wonderfully interesting to 
children, and the stories themselves are 
so necessary to the proper appreciation 
and understanding of all the best lit- 
erature that there seems to me no 
question of their value both as enter- 
tainment and as education. 


Stories of travel, especially voyages 
of discovery, are entertaining to chil- 
dren from 5 to 10, and this field is 
especially rich. It seems strange, 
however, that the travels of the cath- 
olic missionaries in the early period 
of the United States have not heen 
more generally utilized. Schoolcraft’s 
work and the exploration of Clark are 
mines almost unworked for children. 


Our little sons and daughters are 
always deeply interested in stories 
about mother’s and father’s childhood, 
or about any of their ancestors; and 
desirable family characteristics may 
be fostered by family history. 

Although it seems not quite on the 
subject, I would like to speak of some 
features to be avoided in the choice of 
stories: First: strong appeals to the 
sympathies, accounts of harrowing in- 
cidents, such as the children in the 
Tower, the dauphin in the Temple, 
misery and wretchedness that cannot 
be relieved ; second: such portrayals of 
life as convey false standards of dress, 
etc., and leave impressions of great 
splendors suddenly descending upon 
some every day person. Stories im- 
plying that wealth or power are ex- 
tremely desirable in themselves, or 
may be obtained without due efforts ; 
third, representations of children who 
do the very bad things that we wish 
to correct, or who use coarse or un- 
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grammatical language. Some people 
seem to think that children cannot be 
truly portrayed without frequent vio- 
lations of the English tongue. This 
is a mistake. There is a happy mean 
between the piggish Rollo’s elevated 
style and the language of the slums; 
fourth, accounts of fights, too vivid 
representations of battles and all the 
cruelties and barbarities of war. Not 
that any of these things can be or 
should be concealed from children, but 
they should not be too strongly dwelt 
upon. Most of the tales of our revo- 
lutionary and civil war make the mis- 
take of portraying battles and sieges 
too minutely. Even our school his- 
tories seem to consider descriptions of 
fights as of more importance than their 
causes and results. 

It is a gift to tell a story well, and 
many mothers feeling that they have 
it not, defraud themselves and their 
children of any one of the pleasantest 
experiences of child-life. Anyone can 


learn to tell a few stories acceptably. 
Fortunately little ears do not tire of 
a good tale, nor is it especially desir- 
able that a new story should be re- 
counted at every sitting. New ones 
should be like angels’ visits, and re- 
served to create diversions at critical 
periods in the nursery history. If a 
mother has not the gift of story-telling 
she should study some written tale that 
she knows will be good in the ears of 
her audience, until she has learned 
how it proceeds and why it pleases, 
and then she should try to tell it with- 
out the book. The chief amount of 
success lies in two points: we must 
ourselves be interested in the story 
and we must consider the standpoint 
of the children rather than our own, 
or better, we must make their stand- 
point ours. As Abby Diaz says, “Ye 
must not talk down to the children 
but with them.” 


Mary Harmon WEEKS. 


The Mothers’ Congress 
A Sone. 


O, mothers of our nation great! 
Through all our native land 

We're sending forth to ev’ry State— 
Come join our Congress band. 


CHORUS: 


Come join the Mothers’ Congress now 
And give a helping hand, 

To lift the sorrow from the brow 
Of childhood in our land. 


O, mothers strong of purpose true! 
We hail with joy to-day 

The heart-felt love which you do strew 
Along the children’s way. 


The home, high heaven’s gift to man, 
The mother keeps with care, 

For homes are in the heav’nly plan 
And they are ev’rywhere. 


The children are the gift of love, 
God sends them sweet and fair. 

They come from mansion’s pure above— 
Receive them here with care. 


The homes are the foundation stones 
Beneath our civic life; 

The righteous home forever tones 
Away the thought of strife. 


~ Oh! homes of beauty in our land! 


Oh! mother life so true! 
With thee our country e’er shall stand 
To bless the children, too. 


Come join the Mothers’ Congress now 
And give a helping hand, 
To lift the sorrow from the brow 
Of childhood in our Jand. 
Extnora C. Drake, Chicago. 
Dedicated to the National Congress of 
Mothers. 
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Kindergarten News. 
The History of a Great Movement 


Samuel Levi was only four years 
old, he had red hair and a stubborn 
expression, and when his mother 
brought him to kindergarten she re- 
marked, “My Sammie is as tough as 
he can be. I lick him something awful 
and I can’t make him mind.” Sammie 
looked furtively at Miss Atwater and 
was surprised to receive a pleasant 
smile of welcome, instead of the look 
of reproval he expected. 

Three months later his mother called 
again and asked, “What have you done 
to Sammie? I never saw such a change 
in a child, and he tells me you never 
lick him.” Miss Atwater explained 
that he was not by nature a naughty 
child, only stubborn, and that stubborn 
children should be led and reasoned 
with, instead of being driven. Mrs. 
Levi looked happy, and’ remarked, “I 
have another little boy, Ikie; I’ll bring 
him around and you can make him 
over, too.” 

Little black-eyed Rosie was only 
three and a half vears old when she 
came to the Hoagland kindergarten in 
3rooklyn. She looked very old-fash- 
ioned and quaint, for her gown, passed 
down from an older sister, nearly 
touched the ground, and in her ears 
were large loops of gold. But, alas, 
little Rosie had a grave fault; she 


stole everything within reach, and 


secreted the articles in her shoes, 
which were always too large, whether 
intentionally or not, the kindergartner 
was never able to discover. In this 
case special attention was given to the 
cultivation of frankness, truthfulness, 
and honesty, and at the end of a year 


little Rosie had quite outgrown the 
habit, which would very likely have 
led her to a life of crime but for the 
work of the kindergartner. 

The enormous sums given and be- 
queathed to colleges in this country 
annually make our neighbors over the 
water gasp in astonishment. They do 
not guess that while we are spending 
so lavishly for higher education, we 
are not taking nearly as good care of 
the very little children as some of them 
are doing. Nor is this fact generally 
known to the people of our country. 
Attention is now being called to the 
subject by the National Association for 
the Promotion of Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, an important organization 
recently incorporated for the purpose 
of hastening the day when kinder- 
gartens shall be generally established 
in the schools throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. 

This society, already far-reaching 
in its influence, sprang into being as 
the direct result of the fact that a 
young mother was unable to find good 
kindergartens for her little boys in the 
two large cities in which they lived in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Lo, how great a fire a little spark 


. kindleth ! 


This society has been correspond- 
ing with the authorities of every other 
civilized nation, and has gathered 
surprising information, calculated to 
make the educators. of the - United 
States do some serious thinking, for 
many of these other countries have left 
us far behind in the recognition of the 
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fact that the time between four and six 
years of age is quite as important edu- 
cationally as any other period in the 
life of the child. 

Every one admits the truth of the 
abstract statements, “The child is 
father of the man” and “Children are 
the to-morrow of society,” but we have 
not realized that this is especially true 
of the little child, for the reason that 
the habits contracted early in life are 
so very tenacious. Ex-mayor Schieren 
of Brooklyn once illustrated the last- 
ing effect of early impressions by tell- 
ing that, although he has been in 
America so long that English comes 
most naturally to his lips, in the course 
of a very severe illness, in his weak- 
ness he involuntarily expressed him- 
self in the language of his early child- 
hood. 

We hear a great deal about the 
enormous number of ignorant and de- 
graded foreigners who come to our 
shores, and there is much talk of re- 
stricting immigration. Is it not singu- 
lar that we, as a nation, have not real- 
ized that it is political economy to get 
hold of the little children of the im- 
migrants when they are most impres- 
sionable and imitative, and give them 
such training of head, heart and hand 
that they may become not only respec- 
able and intelligent citizens but skill- 
ful artisans and artists? 

With our splendid system of pub- 
lic schools and colleges, it has been 
generally believed that we have an 
educational system to be proud of. 
Few know that in some sections our 
children average only three years in 
school, and that approximately 4,000,- 
000 children of kindergarten age, four 
to six, are unprovided for, though 
some cities have many kindergartens; 
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in Greater New York, for example, 
700 kindergartens are maintained in 
the public schools. 

The correspondence with foreign 
countries has shown that educators in 
Europe have for years realized the 
value of the little child, and considered 
it worth while to provide suitable 
training for him. In Italy the kinder- 
garten was started as early as 1850. 
It did not progress for a long time, 
but in 1907-08 there were in that coun- 
try 3,576 kindergartens, containing 
more than 300,000 children. (Some 
of these are not Froebelian kinder- 
gartens, but follow what is called the 
‘“Aporti” method. ) 

Belgium is a banner country, report- 
ing that more than one-half of all the 
children between three and six years 
of age are in kindergartens, though in 
a part of them some primary work is 
done. 

This is a striking contrast to the con- 
dition in this country, where, with 
6,000,000 children of the same age, 
only about one-twentieth of them have 
the benefit of kindergarten training. 

In Switzerland the first kindergarten 
was opened in Zurich in 1872 and most 
of the cities have now established 
them. This progress is due in part, 
no doubt, to the Swiss Kindergarten 
Society, which was founded in 1881 
and has 400 members, meeting annu- 
ally. 

Russia has had some kindergartens 
for twenty-five years, and in Japan the 
work dates from 1876, when a kinder- 
garten was opened in Tokio. The 
great hindrance to the work in Russia 
is the extremely small salaries paid 
to teachers. On account of their pov- 
erty the period of training in most for- 
eign countries is generally but one 
year. 
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From Greece this message was re- 
ceived: “The Society for the Promul- 
gation of Greek Letters takes twenty 
pupils each year from the various 
Greek provinces under Turkish domin- 
ion, trains them as kindergartners and 
sends them back to the provinces from 
whence they came to conduct kinder- 
gartens there, which are supported by 
societies of Greeks in the respective 
provinces.” 

In Austria the first kindergarten 
was opened in 1863, and, by order of 


the Minister of Education, in 1872 the | 


kindergarten was recognized as a part 
of the educational system. At that 
time (1872) this work was practically 
unknown in America, and even now 
there are states in the Union where the 
legal school age is six years, and 
kindergartens cannot be established 
satisfactorily until a bill has been 
passed lowering the age and permit- 
ting the introduction of kindergarten 
training. 

The explanation of this condition is 
found in the fact that each state has its 
own laws, and those who have charge 
of our schools are not always persons 
familiar with the latest educational 
methods. A citizen in a city of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, speaking of 
the situation in that city and state, 
writes : . 

“Tn the present stage of public senti- 
ment, it would be impossible to change 
the constitution. This can only come 
after continued agitation and a much 
wider knowledge of the benefits of 
kindergarten. The public school au- 
thorities in this city, for instance, are 
among our most excellent citizens, men 
of large business affairs, but utterly 
unacquainted with the principles of 
education. They form a self-elective 


and self-perpetuating board, and seem 
to have definitely made up their minds 
that kindergarten should not be taught 
in the public schools, and that they 
will not, under any circumstances, take 
the trouble to investigate it and find 
out what it is. This seems to be their 
crystallized opinion after ten years of 
earnest work on the part of the kinder- 
garten advocates.” 

Many of our states have passed per- 
missive kindergarten laws, but only in 
Utah are steps being taken to have the 
establishment of kindergartens com- 
pulsory. The bill was passed by the 
last state legislature and approved by 
the governor, but, as it provides for an 
amendment to the state constitution, 
it must receive a majority vote of the 
people of the state at the general elec- 
tion in November to become operative. 

The weakness of our educational 
system lies in the lack of moral and 
manual training, as shown by our over- 
flowing penal institutions, and the fact 
that so many of our most. skilful 
workmen come from abroad. Some of 
the largest manufacturing concerns of 
this country are now expressing their 
belief in the economic value of kinder- 
garten work in a very practical way by 
supporting kindergartens for the chil- 
dren of their employees. 

Among some of the largest are: 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company, Pelzer, S. C.; Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co., Pueblo, Col.; Maryland 
Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md.; 
Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 

As a child learns so much, develops 
so much mentally, physically, and 
morally between birth and the age of 
seven, we in America are extrava- 
gantly wasting the time of 4,000,000 
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little citizens every year by not pro- 
viding them with educational facilities 
suited to their years. 

It has been proved that a good 
kindergarten training materially short- 
ens the period necessarily devoted to 
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primary work, so the general adoption 
of this system would save much valu- 
able time. In the interests of economy 
this subject should receive immediate 
attention—BeEssizr Locke (Kinder- 
garten Review). 


“Under the Prophet in Utah” 
By FRANK J. CANNON, First Senator from Utah 


Everybody's Magazine is publish- 
ing a series of articles on the above 
topic, written by one who knows, 
and who had a hand in some of the 
most important history in this coun- 
try. It affects the whole nation. 

These articles are written with a 
loving spirit to the Mormon people 
and a spirit of loyalty to the United 
States. They will give the history 
of Mormonism as seen by the son of 
a Mormon who was one of the three 
High Counsellors in the Mormon 
hierarchy, and who was one of those 
who pledged that if Utah were ad- 
mitted as a state polgamy would be 
given up as a tenet of the Mormon 
creed. He died in the belief that 
this pledge would be kept. His son 
asks that the pledge be kept. 

The president of the Mormon 
church, under oath, testified to the 
Senate Committee that he had five 
wives, and they had borne thirteen 
children since this. pledge, and that 


he still expected to take his chances 
against the law. 

Hundreds _ of 
marriages 


new polygamous 

contracted 
since then and names given in a 
leading Salt Lake paper. The edi- 
tors of Everybody's have had the 
statements which are made in these 
articles carefully verified in every 
particular. 

With the Oil Trust, the Sugar 
Trust, the Political Trust and the 
Mormon Trust one wonders how 
much longer America can claim to 
be a free country. Our brave an- 
cestors fought for liberty from the 
yoke of the Fatherland. Again they 
fought for liberty for the slave, and 
for freedom for Cuba. 

Now the great battle for America 
is to free itself from the domina- 
tion of the interests which already 
have gone far in taking away the 
liberty of American citizens. 


have been 

















The Effect of Heredity on Character 


By GRACE E. ZIMMER 


To train a child correctly one 
should begin a hundred years before 
the child is born, meaning three gen- 
erations of training. 

The study of heredity and environ- 
ment, as they go hand in hand, is so 
broad and deep we can only touch on 
the outer edges, and the more we 
study and investigate do we feel the 
vibrations of the great underlying 
principles. 

The word heredity means trans- 
mitted or transmittable, as a constitu- 
tional quality from parent to child, a 
transmission of physical and psychical 


_ qualities, from parent to offspring. 


We know that children inherit to 
the third and fourth generations 
physical traits, as color of the hair, 
eyes, outline of figure; also know that 
physical diseases, as drunkenness, in- 
sanity and kindred diseases, have a 
tendency of being transmitted from 
one generation to another; where the 
physical is organically weak the hered- 
ity is the overbalancing factor in de- 
termining the career, but even it is 
then capable of marked modifications 
for better or worse by the surround- 
ings or environment; in other words, 
the capacity of the physical and 
mental traits are limited and deter- 
mined mainly by heredity. 

We are hewers of our own destinies, 
and the two great forces that act and 
react upon us are heredity and en- 
vironment. If an evil force battering 
on our walls is responded to by weak 
or sordid traits in ourselves it lessens 
our wills, or determining force; but 
when the environment for good is the 
dominating force, the spark of inher- 
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ited good in us, be it ever so minute, 
will respond, and a whole uplift in 
character-building is the result. 

Again the tendency of heredity is 
to produce an environment which per- 
petuates that condition, namely, the 
evil or immoral parent sets an ex- 
ample before the child which aids in 
fixing habits of evil; the correction in 
this case would be a change of sur- 
roundings or environment. Again, a 
high-minded, moral parent would 
place the best possible conditions 
around the child; thus the inherited 
qualities of right would expand in a 
wholesome atmosphere. 

When a child inherits enough good 
solid qualities, they are able to with- 
stand evil environment to a certain 
extent; when a child, though born of 
evil parents, is removed from those 
surroundings and placed in a good, 
wholesome atmosphere, watched and 
trained carefully, the child will grow 
and expand, making a good citizen 
saved for the State. A child born of 
evil parents in ill surroundings, per- 
mitted to live the life as his inherited 
tendencies dictate, grows up evil and 
transmits those tendencies to the next 
generation. , 

Character is the peculiar quality or 
set of qualities by which one person 
is distinguished from another. We 
recognize traits of character in fami- 
lies ; indeed, families are traced, some- 
times, by the peculiar qualities of 
character. The term character is 
oftentimes used loosely to denote 
peculiarities of, mind, whether intel- 
lectual or moral, and whether show- 
ing themselves at the outset as 
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strongly marked innate tendencies or 
later as the results of experience and 
education. 

In a narrower and more accurate 
sense it signifies the inherited quali- 
ties, such as firmness of will, inde- 
pendence, moral or immoral, etc. We 
have many instances of inherited evil 
tendencies which are so marked as to 
extend for generations, as in the 
famous Jukes family; also there area 
countless number of instances where 
the pure inherited qualities of good 
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men and women have marked the off- 
springs for generations. 

Character is greater, higher than 
intellect, love or money, because it 
determines the use of all of these. It 
is the character of the rich man which 
determines whether he will use his 
money wisely and for good or 
waste it. 

Character is the dominating force 
in human life; realizing this, we 
should all appreciate the necessity of 
careful thought in building character. 





Another Needless Tragedy 


Charge up still another innocent 
victim to the crowded debit account 
of the unrestricted gun in Iowa. 

In play a 13-year-old boy shot and 
killed his 15-year-old sister in a happy 
Charles City home that has suddenly 
and cruelly been transformed into a 
place of grief and mourning. 

The father of the household would 
have a gun around the house. He 
was intelligent enough to know its 
dangers, for he was a college profes- 
sor, but he would have it around. It 
is not likely that he had any mortal 
enemies, nor is Charles City a wild, 
dangerous community, demanding that 
men keep themselves armed for safety. 
But he probably feared that something 
might happen sometime—not anything 
tangible, but something very indefinite 
and remote—burglars, maybe, or what 
not. So he bought the weapon and 
so he kept ammunition for it on hand. 
He probably warned the children 
against it, and probably put it on a 
high shelf or hid it in a bureau drawer 


where he thought they might not 
get it. 

But they did get it, because children 
have keen eyes and quick intuitions, 
and now one of them is dead at the 
hands of the other, all in innocent play. 

The sacrifice to the father’s fears 
was horrible. The father and mother 
are prostrated; the community is 
shocked. It was all so needless that 
the tragedy. becomes unbearable. 

What happened in Charles City has 
happened many times this year and 
other years and will happen many 
times again unless something is done 
to put an end to the indiscriminate sale 
of dangerous weapons and ammuni- 
tion and the indiscriminate possession 
of them. In these days not one man 
in a hundred has any real use for a 
revolver or gun, and in the case of 
ninety-nine who have no use for it, 
their possession of it is a positive 
menace to those about them. The law 
puts a ban on poisons and the like. 
It should include dangerous weapons 
and make impossible their indiscrimi- 
nate ownership. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
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To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
coéperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 


criminals. 


To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 


can be done. 


To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 


confirm, the child in evil ways. 


To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 


for correction and reform. 


The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a-member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 15th 
of the previous month in order to ensure publication in the next MAGAzINE. Reports 
‘rom mothers’ circles and parents’ associations are desired. They are suggestive to others. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Congress of Mothers has 
elected Mrs. Theodore Van Wagenen Pres- 
ident, to fill the place of Mrs. Henry J. 
Hersey, who has been completely incapaci- 
tated by illness. A full board will soon be 
established and ready to begin the active 
work of organizing the State. With the 
inspiration and incentive brought to Colo- 
tado by the Convention held in Denver in 
June,- this should be easily accomplished. 
The time is ripe. The Convention prepared 
the soil, and it remains now only to plant 
the seed. We know it cannot fail to grow. 
Our experience with more than thirty Cir- 
cles in Denver and surrounding small 
towns has proven this fact. 

One branch of the Colorado Congress 
has been working effectively during the 
past month. This is the Literature and 
Program Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Fred Dick. This committee 
has at command a large number of excel- 
lent speakers who give their services freely 
to the cause of educating the Mother. 

They have also papers and programs 
which they have been collecting and ar- 
ranging for the past two years, that they 
might meet the needs of the various, Cir- 
cles. These, as well as the speakers, are 
sent, upon request, to the Circles in the 
State. The experience of a Mother who 
has met and solved the problems that con- 
fronted her must be a help to others who 
are now facing the same problems. The 





Circles visited during October, with the 
subjects and speakers, follow: 

October 4—Milton, “Why Should Par- 
ents Codperate With the School?” Mrs. 
Keller. 

October 6—Emerson, “Health and How 
to Have It,” Dr. Bolles. 

October 12—Lincoln, Dr. Chadsey, Super- 
intendent School District No. 1. 

October 12—Elyria, “The Boy Scout,” 
Mr. G. O. Wilkins, Scoutmaster, Boy 
Scouts of America in Denver. 

October 19—Sherman, “Ten-Minute Talks 
at Bedtime,” Miss Dunklee. 

October 19—Smedley, “Obedience,” Mrs. 
Bishop. 

October 20—Park Hill, “How Shall Chil- 
dren Attain True Freedom and Perfect 
Obedience?” Mrs. Wadley. 

October 20—Columbian, “Health and 
How to Have It,” Dr. Bolles. 

October 20—Gilpin, “Obedience,” Mrs. 
Belford. 

October 20—Montclair, “Manners,” Mrs. 
Joel W. Shackelford. 

October 27—Grant, “Amusements,” Mrs. 
Liska Stillman Churchill. 

FrLoreNce W. ALprRICH, 
Chairman Press Committee Colorado Con- 
gress of Mothers. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Mrs. MacDonald, Organizer for Connec- 


ticut, has just organized the Hartford Club 
for Child Welfare. The interest is keen 


~ 
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and many of the members are active in pub- 
lic work. The first meeting was held No- 
vember 18. Until every parent is enlisted 
and has the opportunity for child study 
there is a large field for a State Organizer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Board of Education of Washington 
have written to the District Congress of 
Mothers that they approve the 'Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations as formed by the 
Congress of Mothers, and ask the help of 
the Congress in establishing these associa- 
tions in the schools of the District. This 
will give a large field of valuable work 
to the Congress. 

The members are very active at present 
in preparations for the Bazaar and Lunch- 
eon for the benefit of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, which will be held De- 
cember 5 to 10. 


IDAHO. 


Three new Parents’ Circles have been 
organized, with several more contemplated. 
Idaho has to overcome many difficulties, as 
the needs are many and the workers few. 


ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The Social Service Committee of the IIli- 
nois Congress of Mothers, are distributing 
throughout the State the following timely 
foreword: 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 


Will you not do your Christmas shopping 
early, very early, this year? 

Do it as a Christmas gift of love to your 
neighbor—the saleswoman. 

To relieve weariness, to prevent illness ; 
to lighten burdens, is the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

Kindly make out your list and do your 
shopping early. 

Social Service Committee 
Illinois Congress of Mothers. 


INDIANA. 


The organization of a Mothers’ Circle in 
Huntington, Ind., certainly filled a need, 
for the membership, which, originally 
placed at twelve mothers, was extended to 
eighteen, and there were fully double the 
number of persons desirous of joining be- 
fore officers were elected or a constitution 
adopted. The only qualification for mem- 
bership is that the applicant be a mother of 
a child under six years of age, but the 
organization represents now about forty 
children to be entertained at the meetings. 
The club or circle is selective, and its ob- 
ject is social and instructive. 

Three ladies who were neighbors, and 
who had all they could do to keep house 
and attend to ten children in all, felt the 
need of getting outside the routine of their 
homes, of keeping abreast the times and of 
encountering new ideas in the care of their 
little charges. There was no one with 
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whom to leave the children. The children 
were superfluous in all the other club and 
formal social matters. About the only way 
that any of the three got away from home 
was by taking them along. 

The town of Huntington is filled with 
clubs, churches and different societies. It 
is clubbed to death. The three ladies had a 
dozen mutual friends among ladies who 
had children who would be congenial in an 
afternoon club. Of course the children 
would all have to accompany their moth- 
ers. So‘the mothers set about to organize 
a club, primarily from a social standpoint. 
Then, to insure against engaging in gos- 
sip which so abounds’ in a small town, it 
was determined to follow some definite 
program, and the line of least resistance— 
studies on topics of mothers as home- 
makers and studies of subjects pertaining 
to the good of the child—was followed. 

About ten mothers attended the first 
meeting, bringing along their twenty chil- 
dren. The meeting was just a preliminary 
one, but the newspapers of the town had an 
account of a meeting of the “Mothers’ 
Club” at the residence of one of its mem- 
bers. Ever after that there were applica- 
tions for membership, wire pullings and 
even tears because an invitation was not 
extended to join. One member was roundly 
taken to task for not having incorporated 
into the society a beautiful little mother. 
and was sternly reminded that motherhood 
was not confined to any set nor locality in 
town, and that therefore the woman.should 
be admitted to membership. 

{t soon became necessary, as a. conse- 
quence of so many applications, to extend 
the membership to eighteen mothers, with 
almost forty children ready for refresh- 
ments; and to tell those who were not in- 
vited to join the club that the idea was not 
copyrighted and that all the other mothers 
in town could organize similar clubs if 
they desired. There is now a large wait- 
ing list of the original club, and the second 
club, under the name of Froebel Club, has 
been successfully started in another section 
of the town, naturally divided from the 
most of the original members by a river. 

Having found their little circle blos- 
somed into a full-grown club so soon, the 
ladies began to take the whole matter seri- 
ously. The club was a success. It was 
then resolved to join the State and Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and to make 
the local institution an institution of use- 
fulness. A definite literary program, such 
as would encourage and instruct in the 
home and in the nursery, was adopted, and 
it was intended to embrace not only do- 
mestic science subjects, but all subjects per- 
taining to the welfare of the child, both in 
the home and State. Surprising to the mem- 


bers, the club was at once recognized by all 
the better and older clubs, and has since, 
socially and in club work, been treated as 

















an equal, and no handicap has been ex- 
perienced because of the children who are 
necessarily to be included in the work of 
the Mothers’ Circle, and especially the en- 
tertainment of the club by the members. 

In other words, the children, which so 
many regard as an impediment socially, 
and which certainly do require time and 
care, have not interfered in the least with 
the recognition of the Mothers’ Circle as 
one of the live and progressive clubs of the 
town, and the Mothers’ Circle has taken 
its place with the old and staid clubs and 
has done its share of the entertaining and 
other club work and has met the other 
clubs on an equal footing. Those who 
originally thousht of the club with fear and 
trembling are satisfied that it will be a 
useful and instructive social -function of 
the town. Many excellent women who 
were hitherto outside of the town’s club life 
because of their children and home duties 
are enabled to have both recreation and 
an exchange of ideas, and not only to have 
the benefit of the good things of the club 
life of the town when anything requiring 
united action occurs, but likewise profit and 
help others in their own club work. yw 


IOWA 


The fifth biennial conference of the Iowa 
Congress of Mothers was held in Des 
Moines, November 1 and -:2, Mrs. F. S. 
Watts presiding. The conference was a 
great success in point of delegate attend- 
ance and program. The Mothers’ Congress 
was held in conjunction with the State 
Teachers’ Association, for the codperation 
of parent and teacher in the individuai 
school has in Iowa grown into the definite 
cooperation of parents and teachers in 
their State associations. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
has given a section to the Iowa Congress 
of Mothers, which carries with it the privi- 
lege of the payment of the expenses of 
our speaker and the arrangement of the 
entire program for that section. 

Thus in very real and practical fashion 
the leaders in educational thought among 
parents and teachers have the opportunity 
for mutual conference and suggestion. 

Great enthusiasm characterized the whole 
Congress, and marked growth, not only in 
membership but in importance, was evident. 

The State Agricultural Department had 
asked and received the codperation of the 
Congress, and under Mrs. Hillis a com- 
mittee of one hundred women, representing 
every county in the State, stands ready to 
promote the work for child welfare in the 
rural districts. 

Des Moines has Parents’ Associations 
organized in all the schools, and a central 
union brings the presidents together for 
conference. 

Mrs. F. S. Watts, the State President, 
has given untiring service to the promotion 
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of the work, and her administration has 
been one of progress. 

After the details of organization, Mrs. 
Watts spoke briefly on the work demand- 
ing the attention of the Congress in the 
next two years, attaching especial im- 
portance to the effort being made to pre- 
vent children under 14 years of age from 
performing on the public stage. 

Mrs. Schoff, our National President, 
being present, was called upon and was 
most hapnv in her remarks. “The Con- 
gress of Mothers is the most vitally im- 
portant organization in the working field 
to-day,” she said, and proceeded to present 
its purposes and achievements in a pleasing 
and forceful way. 

Mrs. Isaac Lee Hillis gave a condensed 
account of the National Congress at Den- 
ver, and Mrs. Fred Lovrien, of Hum- 
boldt; Mrs. A. O. Ruste, of Charles City, 
and Mrs. B. F. Carroll, of Des Moines, 
followed in interesting discussion. 

In the afternoon greetings were extended 
by Dr. Margaret Clarke, of Waterloo, in 
behalf of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and by Mrs. J. G. Grundy, who ten- 
dered a most cordial welcome to the city 
in behalf of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Caroline Ogilvie ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Des Moines 
Press Club of the work of the Mothers’ 
Congress. Rev. Charles S. Medbury, 
bringing greetings from the Des Moines 
Ministerial Association, said: “Let us live 
more with our children every day. In the 
strenuous life we are living in this age we 
are liable to overlook some of the richest 
of the opportunities that open before us.” 
Secretary Wilson, of the Greater Des 
Moines Committee, gave a practical talk. 
commending the work the Congress has ac- 
complished and that which it proposes, and 
prophesying a sweeter childhood, a richer 
womanhood, a nobler manhood when the 
ends they are striving for shall have been 
achieved. Supt. W. O. Riddle, of Des 
Moines Public Schools, made a plea for 
higher scholarship. “Never has sound 
scholarship been at so low an ebb as it is 
to-day. Athletics take precedence of schol- 
arship in all our colleges and schools. The 
football player is the hero who gets the 
praise and attention, rather than the stu- 
dent and thinker.” Mrs. Etta B. Hurford, 
of Indianola, representing the Iowa W, C. 
T. U., said that her heart is with every 
effort of every organization which aims to 
protect and save the children. The W. C. 
T. U. has been fighting whiskey, tobacco 
and impurity, the worst enemies of child- 
hood, for these many years, and is glad 
indeed to join hands with this other band 
of mothers working for home and the 
child. Mrs. Chas. Johnson brought a warm 
greetine from Des Moines Union of Moth- 
ers’ Clubs, and Mrs. Walter Brown gave 
a brief but interesting talk along the line 
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of practical work. Mrs. Fred Lovrien, of 
Humboldt, responded to all these greetings 
in a most graceful and appropriate way. 
W. D. Nesbit was introduced and recited 
some of his own poems to the delight of 
his audience. Especially were they charmed 
with his interpretation of his well-known 
“Mother’s Eyes.” 

Dr. Margaret Clarke, of Waterloo, gave 
a most thoughtful and able address on 
“Social Hygiene and the Home.” She urges 
a crusade against venereal diseases; points 
out the danger to the individual, the home 
and to society. She declares war on the 
white slave trade and denounces the 
“black plague” as the greatest disgrace of 
our civilization. The two greatest scourges 
on the human race are the venereal diseases 
and tuberculosis. Out of the 800,000 males 
who reach maturity 400,000 are infected. 
As a result of this address the State Moth- 
ers’ Congress, which has in previous ses- 
sions endorsed the crusade against venereal 
diseases, will go on record with the W. C. 
T. U. and Federated Women’s Clubs for an 
enactment of law making it compulsory 


for names of all infected persons to be’ 


filed with the State Board of Health. The 
bill to be introduced in the Legislature this 
year will be a modification of the Quaran- 
tine Bill that failed in the last session. Mo- 
tion pictures which portray acts of violence, 
physical torture, suggestions of criminality 
or the sensation in life are under the ban 
of the Mothers of Iowa. The efforts of 
Dr. Clarke to spread the gospel of social 
hygiene is meeting with marked success, 
and she feels that the day is coming when 
the same standard of purity will be de- 
manded of men and women, and venereal 
diseases will be taken care of and inno- 
cent humanity saved from the deadly infec- 
tion. The address was masterly, pointed 
and practical, and held. the undivided atten- 
tion of the large audience. 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
D. C. Mott, of Marengo, said the 50,000 
white slaves that go ignorantly into vile 
bondage in this country every year stand a 
mighty army against careless and ignorant 
parents. The countless tragedies, lifting 
their hideous heads in private homes, in 
city and country, point accusing fingers at 
thoughtless and over-modest mothers. The 
boys and girls upon our streets at night 
loitering in shady corners lift a danger sig- 
nal that every mother heart should under- 
stand. We should teach social hygiene 
from the cradle; get and hold the confi- 
dence of our children; keep them busy if 
we would have them safe. 

Mrs. Shebron, of Colfax, spoke briefly of 
the importance of this line of work, and 
denounced the false modesty which often 
lavs the foundation for a life of suffering. 
Mrs. Carroll thought such instruction 
should be given in the schools, but only by 
physicians, nurses or those whose educa- 
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tion and training especially fit them to teach 
it correctly. 

The evening session was opened by a 
chorus of children from the public schools 
of Des Moines, under the direction of Miss 
Wright. Miss Marie Preston presented 
greetings from the Froebel Association, 
and Hon. J. F. Riggs gave an excellent 
talk on the codperation of home and 
school. The address of the evening was — 
by Mrs. Frederic Schoff on “Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Unrealized Opportunities,” and 
was accorded the closest attention of the 
large audience. 

Wednesday morning was given over to 
routine work. Election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President, Mrs. B. F. Carroll, Des 
Moines; First Vice-President, Mrs. Hurst, 
Cedar Falls; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
J. T. Beem, Marengo; Recording Secretary, 
‘Mrs. Charles Brenton, Dallas Center; 
Treasurer, Mrs. S. R. Miles, Mason City. 

Mrs. Carroll, in her brief speech of ac- 
ceptance, said: 

“In giving me this office you have 
given me a greater opportunity than the 
voters of this State can confer on my 
husband next Tuesday if they elect him 
as Governor (his second term.)” 

Mrs: Carroll opened her home for a 
reception to the Congress and was as- 
sisted in receiving by the old and new 
State officers, the National President and 
National Chairman of Parent-Teachers’ 
Department and the President of every 
Des Moines Parents’ Association. 

The attendance was very large, and it 
was an inspiring and unique scene. For 
the first time in America the leading 
woman of the State was opening her 
home to the mothers of the State, and 
accepting the leadership of all the 
mothers in their efforts for child wel- 
fare. 

Mrs. Carroll is a woman of deep spirit- 
uality, a devoted mother, and one who 
has a keen appreciation of relative values. 

The fact that the wife of the Chief 
Executive of the State of Iowa is willing 
to forego many of the social pleasures to 
which she is entitled by virtue of her 
position, and give her time and effort to 
the bettering of homes and conditions 
for the children of the State, surely 
speaks volumes for the real nobility of 
her womanhood, and gives the Iowa 
Mothers’ Congress a prestige that no 
others possess. A resolution of thanks 
and appreciation was tendered Mrs. 
Watts, the retiring President, for her 
two years of able and faithful service. 

Reports of delegates sparkled with in- 
terest, showing that Iowa Mothers’ 
Clubs are very much alive and grappling 
bravely with the problems vital to the 
health and safety of their children. Des 
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Moines and Cedar Falls Clubs are 
especially up-to-date, progressive and ag- 
gressive. Much attention has been given 
to Physical Culture Sanitation, Pure 
Foods Domestic Science, Nursing, Play- 
grounds, Story Telling, Literature, Venti- 
lation, Healthful Dress, Eyes, Ears, 
Teeth, etc. 

A valuable part of the second day’s 
programe was the spirited discussion fol- 
lowing the delegates’ reports, in which 
the questions of building up the mem- 
bership of the clubs, how to control the 
ten cents per capita dues and related sub- 
jects were taken up. One of the 
thoughts brought out was that a parent- 
teacher association should not be pri- 
marily a parents’ aid society, but an or- 
ganization the first purpose of which is 
to enlighten parents along educational 
lines. The purchasing of material for 
schools should be secondary. Another 
impressive thought was that a parents’ 
club which stirs up or fosters antagonism 
between teachers and varents has no 
right to existence. Such a club is a 
menace to a school. A club exists to 
cooperate with the teacher for the wel- 
fare of the child! 

Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, chairman of 
National Parent-Teacher Association of 
Chicago, gave an address on “A More In- 
telligent Parenthood.” She spoke large- 
ly of the public school, saying the high 
school offers supreme opportunity for 
character building. The suicide age, the 
criminal age, the conversion age, all 
come in the adolescent period—that in- 
tense and interesting stage of young 
life. The child of 14 years needs as 
much care and tenderness as the child 
of 14 months. Does he get it? This 
modern life is hard for young people. 
Wise parents and teachers will be very 
near their loved ones at this age. Mrs. 
Hefferan is a most pleasing speaker and 
won the sympathy of her audience from 
the first. 'Professor Colgrove, Dean of 
Psychology in Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, presented an excel- 
lent address on “Character Building.” 
He said the difference in teachers is that 
some teach and think, and others just 
teach. Some parents raise children and 
think; others just raise children. 

Parents are not created simply to bring 
children into the world, but to care for 
and train them when in the world. It is 
a great mistake that God gives instincts 
that have no use. Everything depends 
on the right development. 

One of the most important sessions 
was the Round Table, conducted in con- 
nection with the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, at which Mrs. S. R. Miles, 
the extension chairman of the Congress, 
presided with dignity and ability. The 
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attendance was large and it was extreme- 
ly gratifying to note the number of in- 
terested school men who attended and 
remained to the close of the session, 
participating earnestly in the discussion. 
It certainly marks an epoch in education- 
al affairs when so large a number of 
teachers and school patrons get together 
to discuss the welfare of the child. 

Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, of Chicago, and 
Miss Ward, of Cedar Falls, discussed 
“The Parents’ Duty fo the School,” 
bringing out much helpful thought. Su- 
perintendent Hugh Gilmore, of Mason 
City, and Mrs. B. F. Carroll, Des Moines, 
discussed “The Rights of the Child.” 
Superintendent J. J. McConnell, Cedar 
Rapids, and Mrs. O. W. McElroy, Men- 
ton, considered “The School House as a 
Social Center.” Brief reports of the 
National meeting at Denver were given 
by Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Ruste and Mrs. 
Lovrein. The next Iowa Mothers’ Con- 
gress Biennial will meet in Ottumwa. 

Colonel Roosevelt, who was on the 
program of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke warmly of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress and its work. 

The Iowa Congress adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which emphasize the 
unity of State and National work, and 
promise strength for both: 

Wuereas, Believing the home to be the 
basis of society and that all civic, social 
and physical betterment must be reached 
through intelligent efforts to raise.the 
standards of home life, of marriage, of 
motherhood, of fatherhood and of citi- 
zenship: 

Wuereas, Believing that insufficient 
homes are largely the cause of demoraliza- 
tion and things base. 

Wuereas, Believing that the aims and 
purposes of the National Congress and 
State Congress of Mothers to tend to the 
betterment of the home and the inspira- 
tion and the education of mothers and 
fathers—being sure that the platform of 
this organization, if supported loyally and 
enthusiastically, has in it the possibility 
of reaching and helping all homes for 
their good. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we already in the work 
will strive to promote the furtherance of 
the organization of the Congress of 
Mothers; will be true to its principles; 
and guided by its well-considered ad- 
vice; will seek to promote the strength 
of the mother organization, and in turn 
be aided and strengthened by its strength 
and wisdom; will support its institutions, 
the individual club (which is only a part 
of the whole), its magazine (a dissemina- 
tor of the working plans), and its chosen 
leaders and workers. 

Wuereas, Believing that the National 
Congress of Mothers, with its named 
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workers is carefully studying social and 
educational problems and is resolved to 
further the best plan of presenting the 
problems and their consideration and 
solution to the individual clubs and thus 
On into the very homes of our States and 
the Nation, with only the one thought of 
the blessing it will carry to mothers, 
fathers and children, Wherefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the local chosen 
leaders, will avail ourselves of every op- 
portunity to make ourselves acquainted 
with the suggestions and methods of the 
Parent organization, and to use all pos- 
sible wisdom in their application to our 
own needs. 

Long live the National Congress of 
Mothers, an instrument for the upbuild- 
ing of the home. 

The Froebel League, composed of 
several hundred kindergartners, gave a 
banquet at which Mrs. Schoff and Mrs. 
Hefferan were guests and spoke on the 
“Wider Opportunity of the Kindergart- 
ner and The Kindergartner the Universal 
Mother.” 

Hon. W. O. Riddell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Iowa, says: “The 
Iowa Congress of Mothers represent the 
people who are doing the most for the 
schools.” Mrs. Caroline Ogilvie, in giv- 
ing the greeting of the Press Club to the 
Iowa Congress, said: “The Mothers’ Con- 
gress is the ultimatum of the woman move- 
ment, the greatest movement of all.” 

Des Moines has not only parents’ as- 
sociations in all its schools, but every 
school has a kindergarten, and there are 
three co-educational high schools. 


LOUISIANA 


The Model Home, School and Road at 
State Fair Grounds were built in 1908 
under the able administration of Mrs. 
Frank DeGarmo, which will ever be a 
monument to her great executive ability, 
when she was president of Louisiana Con- 
gress of Mothers. And is the special work 
of its Good Roads, Home and School Com- 
mittee: Mrs. John L. Kimbel, chairman; 
Mrs. Will Foster, Mrs. J. D. Wilkinson, 
Mrs. J. E. E. Clayton, of Ruston, now 
State president; Mrs. George A. Harper, 
Miss Hattie Schuster, Mrs. T. L. Barlow, 
of the Mothers’ Union. 

By the strenuous efforts of these eight 
women the means for this Home and 
School House were solicited from, and 
contributed to by, the noble men of 
Shreveport, who ever responded to the call 
of philanthropy and progress. And at a 
period, too, when the country was finan- 
cially depressed and when our beautiful 
Red River valley had been swept by storm 
and flood and devastated by the boll weevil. 
Who will ever forget the summer of 1908? 
But these women realized the need of an 
“ocular demonstration” of how, with a 
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good road, better homes and schools would 
follow. They knew that to better the con- 
dition of our country people, “the back- 
bone of our nation,” meant progréss for 
our beloved State, and would help it to 
rise above disasters of all kinds. 

On good roads depended the develop- 
ment of the wonderful resources of our 
good old Louisiana. 

These women, nothing daunted, started 
to work in August of that hot summer and 
three weeks before the Fair the founda- 
tion was laid for these two buildings, and 
by November 2, the Model Home and 
School were finished and fully equipped, 
the Home thrown open as a Rest Room 
for women and children, and thousands 
have been blest by this restful haven each 
year at the Fair. 

The following description by a prominent 
New Orleans woman, “Margery Dare,” who 
enjoyed its hospitality last year is apropos: 

“Home. loving hearts are happiest,” sang 
the poet and makes us think of the pleasant 
memories of the past week, which were 
mostly spent in and around the famous 
Model Home, where the members. have 
been keeping house and dispensing hos- 
pitality to thousands of men, women and 
children, foot sore and weary of the gay 
sights go there for rest and quiet. Tired 
mothers left their babies with the corps 
of efficient nurses and attendants, in the 
bedroom reserved as a nursery, with the 
walls papered in Mother Goose pictures 
and furnished with many little white cribs, 
couches and easy chairs, etc. 


The house is a housekeeper’s dream. It 
is constructed on the simplest and most 
modern lines with every up-to-date im- 
provement known to sanitation experts and 
of material obtainable most anywhere at a 
reasonably low cost. 


It can easily be duplicated for $1,200. 
These figures varying slightly according to 
locality and workmanship. There is not 
the least thing fancy or cheap jig saw 
ornamentation about it. It is an honest, 
substantial little house. The wood is good 
Louisiana pine painted white, with drab 
finish, made after the style of a typical 
Southern farmer’s home. 

There is a spacious wide porch in front. 
another at the back, which can be screened 
and made into an outdoor living or dining 
room. A wide hall runs through the length 
of the house. On the left, as one enters 
there is a large, well ventilated bedroom; 
connected with a bath. 

To the right the front room is furnished’ 
as a library, which, with the proper fur- 
niture, may be used as a bedroom, too, as 
there is a closet opening into it, with a 
window and _ stationary washstand with 
running water, shelves, etc. Back of the 
library, the dining room, pantry and kitchen 
form a most attractive vista, and planned 
to save the busy housewife many steps. 
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This is a feature of home building little 
understood by the average family. 

The built-in sideboarls, cupboards, and 
shelves in these two rooms delight the 
heart of every woman who visits the 
home. Plenty of windows let in light and 
cool breezes. 

The mantels are of plain cypress boards, 
stained brown (one coat of black as- 
phaltum) and fireplaces are neatly tiled in 
colors to match the rooms. All the in- 
terior woodwork and paper harmonize, and 
through the whole runs a color scheme of 
browns and tans. 


FURNISHED BY THE CHILDREN, 


The house was furnished completely with 
pieces made by the children under 16 years 
of age, pupils of the Shreveport High 
School, whose handwork will bear com- 
parison with some turned out by the best 
craftsman shops. On mantels and tables 
are other articles of copper and brass 
pieces made by girls and boys, and on the 
walls are tasty water colors and drawings. 
The stenciled window curtains and other 
draperies made by the girls also showed 
the influence of domestic science now 
taught in our schools. 

There is no way of computing the im- 
mense power of suggestion in that little 
home, or the influence for good it must 
have had on the hundreds of women from 
the country who visited there. 

Such an object lesson is the tiny Model 
Home. Anyone may obtain complete plans 
and specifications of this house for five 
dollars, by sending amount to Mrs. John 
L. Kimbell, of Shreveport, who is the 
chairman of the committee. The. money 
so earned is used for furthering the plans 
and work of the committee. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that any energetic farmer 
can own a lovely home like this. 

This year, 1910, the Model Home will be 
thrown open again to men, women and 
children as a Rest Room, and there will 
be a corps of efficient nurses for the babies, 
anl three of the most prominent women of 
Shreveport will be hostess each day. 

The little Model School House will be 
used for a long felt want, as a check room, 
and all parcels, baggage, coats, umbrellas, 
etc., can be checked there safely. The 
Parent-Teacher Association, a branch or- 
gan of the Mothers’ Congress. will have 
charge of it. They will also dispense the 
best home-made candy and flowers for the 
children. 


NEW JERSEY 

The tenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Congress was held in East Orange, 
N. J., November 11 and 12. Mrs. Thomas 
B. Holmes, the President, presided. 

The Coneress was the guest of the 
Woman’s Club, and every one regarded it 
as a privilege to be entertained in such a 
beautiful building. It was built and is 
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owned by the Woman’s Club. The spacious 
auditorium, well lighted by day as night, 
with its rosy walls and cream-colored 
paint, “makes every one feel happy,” said 
one of the members. The library, dining 
room and halls are fitted up with every 
comfort, and are so attractive that no one 
could enter without exclaiming on their 
beauty. . 

The Woman’s Club not only extended the 
use of its handsome building, but every del- 
egate was entertained over night by the 
members, and a beautiful luncheon was 
served on the closing day. The tables were 
adorned with yellow chrysanthemums, and 
the charming daughters, in white gowns 
and yellow badges, aided_in serving the 
luncheon. 

Mrs. C. B. Yardley and Mrs. Albert W. 
Palmer, President of the Club, were untir- 
ing in their attention to the delegates. 

The reports of clubs showed progress. 
Two invitations were received for the 1911 
Congress. One was from Plainfield, the 
other from Riverton. 

The address of welcome by Mrs. Albert 
W. Palmer, which left nothing to be de- 
sired and overflowed with good will and 
hospitality, was aptly responded to by Mrs. 
Thomas B. Holmes. 

The reports of Club Presidents or their 
representatives were good throughout, and 
a steady growth in concentrated effort is 
manifested for the child’s betterment. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, Honorary Presi- 
dent, in “Some Reminiscences,” told how 
ten years ago a few women met in the home 
of one of their number for their mutual 
uplifting, and, feeling that they had been 
benefited, asked permission of the School 
Board to hold regular meetings in one of 
the rooms in the school after school hours, 
that the mothers of the town might come 
and be helped as they had been. From 
that small beginning ten years ago has 
grown the State Congress of Mothers as 
it is to-day. 

Mrs. I. Henry Welling stated there had 
been a great demand for literature on so- 
cial purity, and it was announced that 
arrangements had been made to have Miss 
Anna M. Fell, 192 West State Street, Tren- 
ton, supply folders on the subject free of 
charge to those writing for them. 

The remarks of Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
our National President, telling of the 
condition of the children, led up most beau- 
tifully to the address by Dr. Willson. 

The leaflet issued by the New Jersey 
Congress of Mothers states some pertinent 
facts in terse paragraphs that bear out the 
statement of Dr. Robert N. Willson, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke on “The Twenti- 
eth Century’s Vicious Circle.” Dr. Willson 
said it is a mistake to have one standard 
of morals for a girl and another for a boy. 

At the Saturday afternoon session Dr. 
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Scott Nearing gave a most interesting ad- 
dress, entitled “Child Clay.” 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Augustus Reeve, of 
Moorestown; First Vice+President, Mrs. 
Alexander Marcy, Jr., of Riverton; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Howard R. Sharp, of 
Riverton; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Wel- 
lington Bechtel, of Haddonfield; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Thomas J. Pancoast, of 
Merchantville; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. J. Linton Engle, of Haddonfield; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Arthur J. Collins, of 
Moorestown; Auditor, Mrs. Mary W. Bell, 
of Haddonfield. 


OHIO 

The seventh annual conference of the 
Ohio Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association was held in the beau- 
tiful “May Record Finley’ Memorial, at 
Conneaut, O., November 1, 2, 3, 1910. 

The program opened with an invocation 
by Rev. J. C. Ford, followed by vocal solo 
and pipe organ solo. Brief addresses of 
welcome were given. Prof. C. T. North- 
rop represented the schools, Rev. J. H. 
Rankin the churches, Mrs. E. S. Wright 
the local clubs. Mrs. C. W. McCleery, the 
State President, responded with a fine ad- 
dress, in which she said “that it was more 
honorable for a baby carriage to stand be- 
fore one’s door than an automobile,” and 
“that the absence of children in the home 
was the cause of many divorces.” 

Prof. H. C. Muckley, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Cleveland Public Schools, spoke 
on “Conservation in Education.” He spoke 
of the help the Mothers’ Clubs in the 
schools had been, causing a mutual under- 
standing between mothers and _ teachers 
which was of great benefit to both. After 
a vocal solo by Mrs. L. E. Eyman, of Lan- 
caster, a reception was tendered the off- 
cers, delegates and friends by the local 
women’s clubs 

Wednesday morning was devoted to 
reading of reports of officers, delegates and 
committees. In the afternoon Mrs. A. E. 
Hyre, member of Cleveland School Board, 
gave an interesting talk on the “Larger Use 
of School Buildings and How Mothers’ 
Clubs Could Assist in the Work.” She said 
there should be a closer codperation be- 
tween the home and the school, and hoped 
the time would come when mothers could 
have a kindergarten training, as mothers 
were the natural teachers and a child learns 
more the first six years of his life under 
his mother’s tutorship than any other six 
years of skilled profession. In the even- 
ing Judge Roberts presented a fine paper 
on “Better Marriage Laws,” and Mrs. Ford 
gave several suggestions as to “Sunday 
Entertainment for Children.” 

Thursday morning Mrs. Jane Howard 
addressed the Congress on “Home Eco- 
nomics,” and after several solos the elec- 
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se of officers took place, resulting as fol- 
Ows: 

President, Mrs. E. S. Wright, Conneaut, 
O.; Honorary Vice-President, Mrs. J. Ran- 
kin, Cleveland; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
C. P. Wickham, Jr., Norwalk; Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. C. W. McCleery, Lancas- 
ter; Third Vice-President, Mrs. A. Esta- 
brook, Cleveland; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. T. Walton, Conneaut; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Ray E. Miller, 
Cleveland; Treasurer, Mrs. I. N. Noland, 
Cleveland; Auditor, Mrs. L. E. Eyman, 
Lancaster; State Organizer, Mrs. A. 
Mueller, Cleveland; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, Mrs. H. O. Ruggles, Mrs. 
E. Haserodt, all of Cleveland. 

Thursday afternoon 'Prof. Wenner, of 
Ashtabula Harbor, gave a beautiful address 
on “Exalted Womanhood.” He said “the 
mother was at the very front in peace or 
war, last at the cross, first at the grave.” 
He also said “God could not come to earth, 
so He sent mothers.” 

After the resolutions were read and 
adopted all joined in singing “God Be With 
You Till We Meet Again.” The next con- 
ference will be in Cleveland. 

Mrs. J. A. SMITH. 


OREGON 
The Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Oregon Congress of .Mothers met in the 
auditorium, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, corner Seventh and Taylor 
streets, Wednesday, October 19, 1910. The 
program was as follows: 
MorniNG SESSION. 
10.00—Devotions, Business. 
10.45—Special Reports. 
11.10—President’s Annual Report, 1909- 
10, Mrs. R. L. Donald; President’s Mes- 
sage, Mrs. R. H. Tate. 

11.30 to 12.30—Conference of Circle 
Presidents. 

12.30—CuHiLD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, Mrs. 
E. H. Ingham. 


AFTERNOON SESION. 

2 P. M—Invocation, Rev. William Hiram 
Foulkes, D.D.; Echoes from the Denver 
Convention, Mrs. W. J. Hawkins. 

2.30—Solo, Mrs. Fred Olsen. 

245—How Can the Congress. of 
Mothers Cooperate with the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs? Mrs. S. A. Evans. 

3.00—Practical 'Plans for Our School 
Children, Mr. R. L. Sabin, Board of 
Education. 

3.30—Ideal Motherhood, Dr. Davidson 
Buchanan. 

4.00—Chorus, Children from Ladd 
School. 

The officers are Mrs. Robert H. Tate, 
President; Mrs. W. J. Hawkins, First 
Vice-President; Mrs. C. F. Clarke, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; Mrs. J. D. Sullivan, 
Third Vice-President; Mrs. Thomas 
Hawkes, Fourth Vice-President; Mrs. 
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William Hayhurst, Fifth Vice-President; 
Mrs. C. W. Southworth, Eugene, Sixth 
Vice-President; Mrs. S. A. Lowell, 
Pendleton, Seventh Vice-President; Mrs. 
A. King Wilson, Oswego, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. W. R. Litzenberg, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Edward L. 
Hart, Treasurer; Mrs. E. L. Bayley, 
Librarian; Mrs. R. L..Donald, Auditor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers was 
held in Chester, Pa., November 3, 4, 5, 
1910. 

The New Century Club, of Chester, 
tendered a reception preceding the first 
session to the officers, delegates and vis- 
itors. 

A particularly helpful program, 
educational and inspirational, 
sented during the session. 

Word brought by the delegates in re- 
porting the work accomplished and plan- 
ned by the many clubs they represented, 
prove the splendid awakening of interest 
and action. In fact, listening to recital of 
achievement it appeared to be “daybreak 
everywhere.” How method is exemplified 
to suit community needs is the keynote of 
this work the “mothers” are doing. 

At the meeting of the eae’ Council, 
where the Executive Board and represen- 
tatives of affiliated clubs were in con- 
ference. many important matters were 
discussed, among them the change of 
date for annual meeting and the benefits 
of affiliation; also the matter of dues 
from affiliating clubs. This matter of 
affiliation is of great import. The com- 
bined power of many minds is unques- 
tioned in unifying work, and the mutual- 
ity of the benefits gained is of itself 
sufficient reason for affiliation and worth 
some concession and sacrifice to effect, 
but clearest and best of all is the reason 
that allegiance to the parent-body is but 
a graceful compliment and rightful due. 
There is power in numbers, both to give 
and receive. 

Among the affiliated clubs represented 
were Mothers-in-Council, Germantown; 
Collingdale Circle, Philadelphia Mothers’ 
Club, Langhorne Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Swarthmore Mothers’, Circle, 
Swarthmore Home and School Associa- 
tion, Mothers’ Circle, No. 1, Nineteenth 
Ward, Philadelphia; Philadelphia New 
Century Club, Frankford Mothers’ Club, 
Pennsylvania Home for Teaching Speech 
to the Deaf and Williamsport Home and 
School League. 

The interesting program follows. 

Mrs. Cuas. STONE, 
State Chairman Press. 

Address of Welcome, Hon. D. M. John- 
son, Mayor of Chester. 


both 
was pre- 
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From the New Century Club, Mrs. S. 
B. Luckie, President N. C. C. 

Response, Mrs. George K. Johnson. 
President Pennsylvania Congress. of 
Mothers. 

“The World’s Awakening to the Im- 
portance of Family Education,” Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, President National Con- 
gress of Mothers and U. S. Delegate to 
the Conference at Brussels. 

Report of the Thirteenth National Con- 
gress of Mothers in Denver, June, 1910, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Yarnall, Delegate at large 
from Pennsylvania to the National Con- 
gress. 

Baby-Saving Work done by the 
Mothers’ Congress in one of Philadel- 
phia’s Wards this Summer, Mrs. Chas. 
P. Mercer. 

“Teaching Speech to Deaf Children,” 
Mary S. Garrett, Principal of Pennsyl- 
vania Home for Teaching Speech to Deaf 
Children before they are of School Age. 
Miss Garrett brought with her a number 
of deaf children to illustrate her methods. 

Address, “How to Feed the Family,” 
Mrs. E. A. Yarnall. 

Practical Demonstration of a Day’s 
Meals for a Family of four, to cost $1.25, 
Mrs. A. B. Scott, State Chairman of Do- 
mestic Science. 

Address, “The Influence of Heredity 
and Environment in the Formation of 
Character,” Dr. Arthur Holmes, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Music, School Children of Chester. 

Address, The Importance of Codpera- 
tion between Parents and Teachers, Dr. 
Francis Burke Brandt, Principal, Phila- 
delphia School of Pedagogy. 

Address, Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, 
Corresponding Secretary, Massachusetts 
Congress of Mothers. Special Organizer 
for Pennsylvania. 

Discussion, Miss Anne Heygate Hall, 
Miss Margaret Robinson, Mrs. F. S., 
Newcomb. 

The President, Mrs. George K. John- 
son, made the following interesting re- 
port: 

Since our last report another twelve 
months has brought us together in an- 
nual session, marking the eleventh an- 
niversary of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers. 

We come to you with hearts full of 
gratitude for the opportunities which 
have been ours, to plant the seed which 
we trust is developing helpful workers in 
the study of the many problems which 
confront all conscientious instructors of 
the child, whether it be in home or 
school. 

We are much encouraged by the ap- 
peals which come to us from all over 
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our State requesting aid in organizing 
Congress Circles, proving that the seed 
so conscientiously planted by the Con- 
gress has fallen on fertile soil. 

Your Board has held regular meetings 
each month, except the December meet- 
ing, when a severe snow storm so delay- 
ed travel as to make it impossible to 
reach the Board Room. 

One special meeting was held; all have 
been well attended by the members, and 
the interest and enthusiasm have been most 
helpful. 

In April last your Board adopted the 
report of the committee appointed to re- 
vise. the by-laws and to make a slight 
change in the Constitution. 

The most valuable change in the by- 
laws was that of creating a State Coun- 
cil, composed of the officers and Execu- 
tive Board in the State Congress, and 
either the President or her representa- 
tive from each Circle in membership. 

The object of this Council is to bring 
the Circles of the State into working 
fellowship with one another and with the 
State officers, thus tending to strengthen 
the interest in the Congress work 
throughout the State. 

The revised Constitution and by-laws 
are published in the Biennial and will be 
issued in a separate pamphlet for the use 
of the different Circles. 

Your President wishes to take this op- 
portunity of expressing to you the valu- 
able aid it has been to the Board to re- 
ceive the names of those who were will- 
ing to serve on the State Board as sug- 
gested on the blank slips provided for 
that purpose by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Your Board gratefully acknowledges 
the valuable services of the new mem- 
bers thus obtained, and trusts our Circles 
will pay especial attention to filling out 
these blanks when received before each 
annual meeting. 

As the demand for our work broadens 
we need more and more to know where 
to find our devoted helpers—those who 
have the spirit of the work at heart and 
who are willing to come forward and 
help with the broader work of the State. 

In response to a suggestion from the 
Chairman of a National Committee ap- 
pointed by the National Executive Board, 
to devise a plan of codéperation by which 
money may be raised for the benefit of 
the Congress work, your Board accepted 
the proposition of a Congress pin to be 
sold by the Circles in the State organiza- 
tion, the profit to be divided between the 
Circles selling the pins and the State and 
National Congress. 

Pennsylvania Congress has the honor 
of designing the pin which was accepted 
by .the National Executive Board and 
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patented by the National Congress as a 
National Congress pin. 

It was the cooperative system. which 
appealed to your Board as one conducive 
of much national interest and benefit. 

The Congress is greatly indebted to 
Miss Anna Heygate Hall for her- untir- 
ing assistance, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, in making the sale of these pins 
the success that it was. 

It was principally through. the influence 
of our National President (Mrs. Schoff) 
that Ex-President Roosevelt’s attention was 
directed to the importance of a Nationa! 
Department to deal with the care of the 
child, and to study the conditions that sur- 
round the child in the home, school and 
State; and it was through her interest that 
the first International Congress for the 
Welfare of the Child was held in this coun- 
try in 1908, when the Department of State 
in Washington issued invitations to every 
foreign gov ernment to send representatives 
to the meeting to be held: under the aus- 
pices of the National Congress of Mothers 
in Washington that year. 

It is therefore most fitting that our Na- 
tional President, Mrs. Schoff, should have 
been honored by the Department of State 
with the appointment of delegate to repre- 
sent the United States at the Third Inter- 
national Congress on Family Education, 
held in Brussels, August 21 to 26, 1910, 
where upwards of 1,000 delegates were in 
attendance, representing different nations, 
and where five languages were used to rep- 
resent the subjects relating to the home, 
which is undoubtedly considered the foun- 
dation of social conditions the world over. 

With the full realization that the founda- 
tion of a child’s character is laid in the 
home, it was the first object of the Con- 
egress of Mothers to encourage all parents 
and caretakers to realize the importance of 
assuming their full share of responsibility. 
As the child must spend much of his time 
in school, we readily appreciate the im- 
portance of a thorough understanding be- 
tween the two greatest factors in molding 
the life and character of the child—that 
of parents and teachers. In order to pro- 
mote this codperation, it was the privilege 
of the Congress of Mothers to be the pio- 
neer in forming parent-teacher. associa- 
tions in the schools and to organize them 
in the State and National Mothers’ .Con- 
gress. This was the first work of the Penn- 
svlvania Congress after its organization in 
Philadelphia in 1899 

The work of organizing the schools pro- 
gressed slowly but surely, until it was a 
pronounced fact that no school system was 
complete without a well-organized Parent- 
Teacher Association. The Pennsylvania 
Congress welcomed these associations in 
many schools in Philadelphia. 

Tn°1907 a force of unusual circumstances 
made it possible for the Congress to focus 
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its attention upon this work in 'Philadelphia. 
While cooperating with other organizations 
it was the Pennsylvania Congress of Moth- 
ers that financially supported and planned 
the niovement which has resulted in the 
formation of the Home and School League. 

It is little matter what form the organi- 
zation assumes in the development of its 
usefulness. The Congress rejoices in the 
realization of the fact that in planting the 
seed the Congress, as a parent body, planted 
wisely. 

In 1909 your President secured the serv- 
ices of Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith as State 
Organizer. In the one month of service in 
the spring and one in the fall Mrs. Smith 
visited many towns and effected organiza- 
tions in twenty-five (25) schools. With 
the interest so aroused and the teachers so 
ready, it was with much regret we were 
compelled to have Mrs. Smith go to fulfil 
her engagement in Massachusetts, where 
her services during the winter were 
crowned with great success, and she is to 
be congratulated that Massachusetts was 
organized and joined the National Con- 
gress last spring with a membership of 
three thousand (3,000). We rejoice in 
having Mrs. Smith again with us this fall 
for a short campaign, during which she 
hopes to be able to cover the State. We 
congratulate her upon the hearty reception 
which everywhere greets her, proving the 
thoroughness of her previous visits, as she 
now finds the field ready and most re- 
sponsive for organization. 

The value of condensing the various 
Parent-Teacher Associations in our large 
towns in a General Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations is proving more and 
more the value of this codperation. The 
Congress therefore strongly recommends 
a General Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in every town when possible. 

We gladly welcome the organization of 
all our Circles and wish our number to 
increase until we can include a Circle in 
every town in our State. As parents and 
teachers we must realize from the very 
nature of our work, dealing as we do with 
the child in the home, that the routine work 
must devolve upon those who have from 
experience learned their lessons, and who 
are now trying to encourage the conscien- 
tious yotune parent to persevere in faithful 
and heartfelt work with the precious little 
ones entrusted to their loving care. When 
difficult problems confront her we trust she 
may find strength and encouragement from 
these meetings, as well as reading the 
MaGAzINE, the Congress organ, which is so 
richly supplied with most helpful articles 
from the pen of some of our most expe- 
rienced members. 

The unkalancing of a child’s life is often 
accomplished by wnirtelligent phvsical care 
in the matter of food, exercise, proper 
sleep. etc., which neither State, Church nor 
school can control. 
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The first step, then, is to educate the 
young parents as to how they can intelli- 
gently care for these precious gifts which 
have so blessed the home, these little “blos- 
soms of Faith,” as I love to call them. 

The Child Hygiene work is accomplish- 
ing much in the effort to decrease infant 
mortality. The Pennsylvania Congress 
stood back of this work in Philadelphia 
during the hot summer months, under the 
auspices of which a trained nurse was em- 
ployed for three months, whose duty it was 
to visit the homes and aid the mother in 
every possible way to take better care of her 
baby. Once a week these mothers brought 
their babies to the school, where the nurse 
weighed each little one, carefully keeping a 
note of the same, at the same time giving 
a pleasant word of advice to the mother as 
to how she could improve on her method 
for caring for her babe, such as feeding, 
bathing, clothing it, etc. After each one 
was weighed a meeting was held, at which 
a physician kindly gave of his valuable 
time in most instructive talks to these 
mothers on home subjects, such as simple 
remedies in case of accident, etc. The 
intense interest depicted upon the counte- 
nances of these young mothers was proof 
enough of their appreciation. At the close 
of the season a Mothers’ Circle was formed 
in this section of the city, in order that the 
mothers might keep in touch with the in- 
fluence which had been so helpful to them 
during the summer. We now welcome the 
Number One Mothers’ Circle of the Nine- 
teenth Ward as the baby of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Mothers. 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, 
through your President, is represented on 
both the Executive Board and the Board 
of Managers of the National Congress. 
During the year your ‘President has at- 
tended all the meetings: Last fall, one at 
Atlantic City, where the National Board 
convened by invitation of and was enter- 
tained by The Chalfonte; one at the Na- 
tional headquarters in Washington, in Janu- 
ary; the third: in Chicago, en route to 
Denver, last June, where a beautiful lunch- 
eon was extended to the Congress by 
the Denver Circle; and again in Denver the 
Board held several meetings during the 
sessions of the National Convention. 

Being thus in familiar touch with ‘the 
financial condition of the National Treas- 
ury, your President was prepared to take 
the initiative in a motion to show the ap- 
preciation of the wonderful work accom- 
plished by Mrs. Schoff, as read in her an- 
nual report, in the last fifteen months in 
the interest of the Congress, by asking the 
representatives of the different States, with 
the State Presidents, to guarantee to raise 
sufficient funds to cancel the debt of the 
MaGAZINE and to provide for other ex- 
penses of the Conoress, with the result that 
several hundred dollars were promised by 














the representatives of the various States, 
twenty-four States being thus represented. 

Your President has sent several hundred 
copies of the biennial report to the officers 
of the Congress, besides other literature 
which is constantly asked for, and written 
letters of welcome to each newly-organized 
Circle as information of such has been re- 
ceived. Daily letters of inquiry pertaining 
to the work of the Congress are promptly 
answered. The growth of the Congress re- 
quires more help, and a_ typewriter is 
greatly needed in the President’s office. 

In closing, may I remind you that the 
strength of the chain depends upon the 
value of each link of which it is composed; 
therefore I trust that each Circle will 
realize that it is a part, an essential part, 
of the whole, and that by strengthening the 
various Departments of the Association it 
is aiding in the great State and National 
work. It will greatly facilitate the State 
work if the organized towns will be willing 
to reach out to nearby unorganized towns 
with a helpful hand, and in this way greatly 
aid the State in organizing Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Mothers’ Circles through- 
out our State, realizing that our greatest 
comfort is derived from what we give to 
others rather than from that which we 
receive. 

Your President is happy to embrace this 
opportunity to acknowledge with grateful 
appreciation the unfailing support of the 
officers and members of the Executive 
Board, without which it would have been 
impossible to have accomplished all that 
has been done. 


UTAH 

The Utah Congress of Mothers met in 
November. A very interesting address, by 
Miss Elsie J. Wood on Physical Culture, 
gave practical hints for the welfare of the 
high school girls of Salt Lake. Mrs. 
James and Mrs. C. C. Dey were appointed 
to ascertain what plans were being made 


QUESTION AIRE, 

1. What do you expect a course at the 
Norma! to do for your son or daughter? 

2. What are the particular things you 
want the teacher to do for your child? 

3. Are the Normal trained teachers doing 
these things? Wherein do they fail? 

4. What do you do to assist the teacher 
in your district? 

5. Who is to blame for 
customs and ideals now 
school or the home? 

6. To whom should be given the task of 
teaching students the essentials of sex 
.hygiene—parents or teachers? Should this 
be done by some one? How can it be done 
most effectively ? 


the lax social 
prevailing—the 
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to provide a girls’ gymnasium in the new 
East Side High School. 

Prof. J. H. Hall gave a practical address 
on child training, placing great stress on 
requiring obedience from young children. 

The -Gordon Academy Mothers’ Circle 
met on Friday afternoon. Mrs. C. D. Kipp 
gave an interesting talk on the importance 


of mothers’ organizations. Mrs. Adams 
was elected President and Mrs. Connolly 
Secretary. 


The Mothers’ Club of the First Congre- 
gational Church will meet Tuesday, No- 
vember 15, at 3 o’clock in the church par- 
lors. An interesting program has_ been 
arranged. All interested are invited. 


WASHINGTON 


The State Normal School, Cheney, Wash., 
sent out the following notice of its annual 
Parents’ Conference: 

The State Normal School at Cheney will 
hold its second annual Parents’ Conference 
on Wednesday, November 16. We are 
anxious to have every parent of our stu- 
dents and every friend who is interested in 
the problem of education with us on that 
day. We wish to discuss with them wherein 
We can increase our usefulness to the stu- 
dents and wherein parents and friends can 
assist us in working out the problems that 
confront us. The program will consist of 
an exhibit of school work in the morning, 
addresses, a round-table conference and a 
harvest festival in the evening. Camdh 
will be served to out-of-town guests by the 
Domestic Science Department. You’ are 
most urgently invited to attend. 

We are enclosing a questionaire of prob- 
lems. Will you answer these questions in 
the blank spaces and return the sheet by 
November 8, in order that we may have 
time to tabulate the answers and report 
upon them at the conference? 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCES JOHNSON, 
Dean of Women. 


7. What place has the teaching of refined 
manners and morals in the schoolroom? 

8. To what extent do you wish the school 
to control the home life of your son or 


daughter ? 

9. Is there any danger in the recent move- 
ment for increased social life in the 
schools? 


10. In’a Western civilization like this, is 
there special need of training in home 
ideals? 

11. Are the students who are keeping 
house providing nourishing food for them- 
selves? How is the school to control this? 

12. Is the school putting too much empha- 
sis on the intellectual at the expense of the 
spiritual, physical and social development 
of students? 
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will not have to wnlearn things they never should have known. 

It is the aim of THe CuripeEen's Stak to teach the children un- 
selfishness. Its motiois ** Do Something for Somebody.” 

Such a thought as this imp!anted in the mind of the child will 
prove a blessing to every household. 

Does this kind of a magazine appeal toyou? Do you want to 
help the world to grow better by helping to keep the children pure? 
We are sure you do, and we ask your hearty support. 

Conserve the Home through the Children 


Sussceiption Price, 81.50 a Year. Sampte Copy Free 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


It has been decided by the District Con- 
gress of Mothers of Washington, D. C., to 
hold a Bazaar and Luncheon during the week 
of December 5th to 10th, 1910. We are mak- 
ing an appeal through the magazine for dona- 
tions of fancy articles, books, baskets, candy, 
fruits and money. We are asking for character 
dolls and dolls representing the different States, 
and would be very grateful if the presidents of 
the various States will see that one or more 
will be sent. 

Donations for the following booths will 
be graciously received and properly acknowl- 
edged : 

Infants’ Booth 
Aprons and Rags 
Fancy Articles 
Indian Baskets 
Grab Bag 

Candy 

Fruits | 
and 

Segars 


Dolls 

Paper, including 
Calendars 
Christmas Cards 
Menu Cards 
Postals 

Bridge and 500 
Score Cards 
Mottoes 





Checks made payable to Mrs. W. E. DeReimer 
may be sent to Washington Loan G& Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., office National Congress of 
Mothers. 





COMMITTEE: 


Mrs. Wm. F. Holtzman, Chairman of Bazaar, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney. Assistant Chairman. Mrs. J. L. 
McGill, Chairman of Luncheon. Mrs. W. E. De- 
Reimer, Treasurer. 
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One Thousand Good Books; How to Organize 
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to the 
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The National Congress of Mothers publishes this magazine monthly, except in July and August. 


the price being fiftv cents per vear. 


It keeps its readers in touch with the world’s work for chil- 


dren, and gives each month outlines for child study and at least one paper suitable for the program 


of mothers’ circles and parent-teacher meetings. 


ZINE, 147 North Tenth Street Philadelphia. 
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for Whooping Cough 


Croup, Sore Throat 
— Coughs, Bronchitis 
a Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative: and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s hest recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 
For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
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Miss Keller’s School 





New, Well Ventilated, Fire- 
proof Building, Gymnasium, 
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Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall on Advisory Board. 
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Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


The Mothers’ Union of Kansas City has transferred its loan papers to the National Congress of 


Motheis. 


Ss. Mrs. Edwin kk. Weeks, of tue Union, will have charge of our Department cf Loan Papers, 
and will in future superintend the selection of acudit.onal 
carefully revised by her, to make them better serve the needs of the pubiic. 


material. ‘The combined lists have been 


Oid papers of the Con- 


gress and of the Union, not incluced in the list given below, have been withdrawn. from circulation. 
The following papers will be loaned to any one in any place for ten cents each, on appl.cation 


to the Corresponding Secretary, 806 Loan and Trust Building; Washington, D. C. 

character 

be retained three weeks, anu should be returned unfolded. 

are all by specialists, speakers or writers who could be securea in person only at great expense. 

of twelve neatly typewritten papers, carefully selected to form a connected program for twelve meet 
The character of work desired should be indicated in applica 


given some time in advance 


of need, 
should be indicated. 


may 


and the 
Papers 


ings, will be sent on receipt of $1.00. 


tion. The topics of these sets are printed from tim 


Communications requiring an answer should ke 


Autobiographies of Chiluhvod AJ/rs. H. H. Birney 
A Molners Library dirs, N. H. Birney 
A Motuer’s Lngovesned Temper. A Man's Ex- 
with Boys Judge Ben 1. Lindsey 
A Model trom the Greek for improving Cuolu 
‘lraining Geurye EB. Jolinson 
Artificial Selection in Human Development 
duuvy vuughman 
An Experiment in Domestic Finance (A wWivision 
or Incouwe) vumes tH. Culnjield 
A Mother's kKesponsibility Mrs. E. R. Weeks 
Assisung the Buy in the Choice of a Vocation 
Dr. Win, wcneever 
Judye Ben T. Lindsey 
Mrs. Theodore Birncy 
in the Home 
durs. J. Elmo Johnson 
Crisis in Girl Life Dr. Dora Green Wilson 
Cooperation of liome and School Lilie A. Wilson 
Conndences as to Sex Between Mother and Child 
1 borcuce Slhdw Ac.tuyg 
College Domination of High Schools W. D. Lewis 
Character Buiiding Mrs, I'heodore Birney 
Chiluren’s Varties Mis. Mury E. Mumford 
Care of the Baby in Tlot Weather. Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall's Idea of the Lligher Education of 
Women L. Pearl Buogys 
Domestic Sanitation Julia M. Johnson 
Duties of Parents Dr. DeWitt Talmage 
Dietetics Mrs. Nouise Loyun 
Does a College Education Wean a Girl from 
Domestic Life? Curoline Lulstcad 
Educational Value of Manual Training 
David Felmley 
Education of the Spine Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Earning and Saving as Factors in the Develop- 
ment of Character Mrs, L. O. Middleton 
Educational Value of Music jin. the Llome 


Louise Parker 
Economic Household Management 
3 Mrs. H. W. Davis 
Government by Habit Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
Guardian of Childhood in Ilome anjd Nation 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Good Roads and Children’s Welfare L. W. Paye 
Glimpses of an Italian Kindergarten 
Amelia Viola Thorne 
Humane Education in Early Training 
Ralph Waldo Trine 
How to Keep Children Off the Street at Night. 
How to Make Home Attractive 
Mrs. W. F. Wyman 
How You Can Help Your Boy. How to Deal with 
Quarrels Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
How Parents Hinder the School Work of Their 
Children . B. Longan 
How the Kindergarten Telps Mothers 
Amalie Hofer and Louise Butler 
Home Discipline James L. Hughs 
How to Retain the Confidence of Our Children 
Mrs. James Murray 
In.aginative Literature for Children C. H. Kanitz 
Importance of Pure Air Tsabel Bevier 
Is Kindergarten Training Advantageous to the 
Children of Small Towns and the Countrv? 
Mary Roomer Paae 
Mothers and the Schools Mra. Wilbur Crafts 
Mistakes in the Discipline of Chi'4ren 
Music in Education Wilbur L. Tomlin 
Mothers to the Motherless 
Maude Ballington Booth 
Mother’s Relation to the Sovnd Phvs‘eal Develon- 
ment of Her Child Ure. A. Jenness Miller 
Motherhood and Higher Education 
Mary Lowe Dickenson 


Boy Problems 
Chilaren’s Companions 
Childrens Work 


Oraers should be 
as well as its title 
They 
Sets 


of the papers desired 


to time in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
accompanied with a two-cent stamp. 


Must Your Children Lie? Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Necessity of Occupation for Children 
Nature Study in tne Home uiss Anna Shryver 
Obedience by Rule of Wit Ernest Hamlin Abvotl 
Obedience Necessary to Good LKesults in School 
Work Elizabeth Buchannan 
Playgrounds in Cities Coustunce Alakenzie 
Physical Training Necessary for the Fullest De 
velopment of Manhood Dr. Laertius Conner 
Practical Methods of Codperation Between? Llome 
and School Charles’ Skinwer 
Principles of Government in Llome and School 
Lduward B, Griggs 
School 
Mrs. Henry J. ITersey 
Play Mary BE. Mumford 
lrimitive Motherhood Frank Hamlin Cushing 
Physical Care of Children Dr. L. Emmet Hall 
Physical Culture Mrs. Ellen Richardson 
Public Education and Morality Margaret Lrans 
Pure Food in the Llousehold H. W. Wylie, M.D 
Reproduction and Natural Law 
Mrs. Alice LeMoque 
and Decoration 
Mrs. 8S. P. Bradley 
Dr. Martha Anderson 
Dr, Weiter B. Ilarrey 


Parents’ Obligation to the 


Rural School Sanitation 
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Sympathetic Parenthood Mrs. Theodore Birney 
School Luncheons Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
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Prof. Daniel Upton 
Some Practical Results of Child Study 
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Social Extension in High Schools 
Franklin Johnson 
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Study Outline for Discussion in Parent Circles 
Study Work for Children 
The Playground a Safeguard Nellie Hurst 
The Moral and Religious Training of Children 
Mrs. Darid O. Mears 
The Power of Organized Motherhood to Benefit 
Humanity Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Right Kind of Mother Mary Adair 
The Prevention of School Fatigue 
Helen G. 
The Proper Clothirg of Children 
Kate H. Wennessy 
The Nervous Child Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
The War on Microbes in the Ilome 
Grace P. Murray, M.D 
The The Making of a Citizen 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Th 


Putman 


Naughtv Boy. 
C. H. Henderson and Jas. S. Heberling 


Saving Value of Fads Mrs. J. 8. Fifield 
Wife in the Home DeWitt Talmage 
Beginning of Religious Education 
Frnest Hamlin Abhoit 
Function of Play in a System of Education 
Prof. J. C. Rarnard 
Frurction of Great Literature in Character 
Building rs. H. H. Rirney 
Duty of Parents in Training for Citi7zen- 
ship Henry Sabin 
Cause and Treatment of Truancy 
Julia Rehman and Rert Hall 
Home the Basis of Civic. Soc'el and Moarsl 
Unilift Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Ednueation of Girls as Futnre Wives and 
Mothers Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Value of Music in the Develor™ent of (har- 
acter Rev. W. A. Bartlett 
The Needs of Feeble-minded Children 
Martin W. Barr, M.D 
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